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_ Which SINGER portable do you see 
k under your Christmas tree? 





Wanta big, beautiful wardrobe? 
For a “Snappy New Year,” why not plan to 
make the clothes you’ ve always wanted—and 
couldn’t afford to buy! The Straight-Needle 
Portable has been a Christmas favorite for 
many years. No wonder—just look at all you 
get! It’s dependable for life, as only a SINGER 
can be. 

It’s simple to operate, thread and regulate. 
Sews forward and back. Has a round bobbin, 
automatic bobbin winder. Many other spe- 


cial features—note smart carrying case. Only 
$119.95. 


More budget news. A complete, free sew- 
ing course at your nearby SINGER SEWING 
CENTER comes with every new SINGER! 


Like to pick up and go? 
The SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT* Portable is 
handy to pick up and take with you—whether 
it’s to and from college, visiting or vaca- 
tioning. 

This lightweight aluminum wonder (11 Ibs. 
1 oz.) sews forward and back, has round bob- 
bin, spotlight, foot control and built-in ex- 
tension leafamong other helpful conveniences. 
$169.50. 

Why not pay a pre-Christmas visit to your 
SINGER SEWING CENTER soon and see the 
FEATHERWEIGHT Portable? While you're 
there, be sure to take time to see a// the fas- 
cinating sewing equipment. 





Want the last word in 
sewing luxury? 
The SINGER Slant-Needle* Portable is for you. 
The needle slants toward you for easier seeing, 
easier fabric feeding. 

Other deluxe features include both knee and 
foot controls... seam-width guides marked on 
throat plate . . . numbered tension dial. Light- 
weight aluminum in beige or black, complete 
with handsome case. $227.50. 





Here’s good news! Just in case Santa 
doesn’t know, you can buy a new SINGER for 
a small down payment, with easy budget terms. 
And SINGER will provide a generous trade-in 
allowance forold sewing machines! All SINGER* 
Sewing Machines are sold only at your nearby 
SINGER SEWING CENTER (address in phone 
book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO.). 
Look over the selection soon! 





For the best in TV—tune in “FOUR 
STAR PLAYHOUSE” —consult your local SINGER SEWING CENTERS ut 
newspaper for time and channel. 

Prices subject to change THERE’S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU 


*A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Copyright, U.S.A., 1954, by THE SINGER: MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Al! rights reservea for all countries, 
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by MARJORIE VETTER 


ee ALL MY LOVE. By AMELIA ELIZABETH 

Wa.pen. William Morrow and Com- 
pany, $2.95. Gretchen Miller entered Clare- 
mont, the college she had planned all her 
life to attend, with confidence. An outstand- 
ing student and star athlete, she had been 
voted the most popular girl in her class at 
high school. She had not expected to feel lost 
and lonely in a world that seemed so big and 
strange. She wondered if she would ever feel 
at home in it. She, who had had so many 
friends, was shy and uncomfortable with girls 
who appeared devastatingly poised and sure 
of themselves. The teachers were aloof and 
seemed to expect so much. In class she felt 
tongue-tied and uncertain, unable to com- 
pete with students who were so easily articu- 
late and well-informed. Champion swimmer 
that she was, she was frustrated in her tryout 
for Swupper, the college swimming club to 
which she had always dreamed of belonging. 
In this mood she met a boy from Brownell— 
solid, sensible Chet—and, disarmed by his 
interest, told him her troubles. He gave her 
sound advice and became an understanding 
friend. When she was beginning to feel more 
at home, making friends with teachers and 
fellow students and even her roommate, she 
was swept off her feet by handsome, charm- 
ing Gary Bishop. For a long time, Gretchen, 
deep in love, shut her eyes and her heart to 
little things that might have warned her of 
Gary’s insincerity, but in the end she had 
to face and overcome bitter disillusionment. 
Though Claremont and Brownell are based 
on the careful research which the author did 
at Vassar and Yale, this is meant to be the 
story of a girl’s first year at any college. Older 
girls will appreciate the flavor of on-the-spot 
authenticity, the depth and richness that 
make this an outstanding college story. Sev- 
eral of Amelia Walden’s seven successful 
novels for -young people have been serialized 
in THE AMERICAN GirL, and she is a favorite 
with readers of the magazine. 


a sam 1S SPECIAL. By Ernie Ryp- 
BERG. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, $2.50. Jacqueline McGuire Jackson 
and her friend Wimpy made their debut in 
the pages of THE AMERICAN Girt to the great 
delight of our readers, who loved them at 
once. Jacqueline, better known as McGuire, 
is the girl who at sixteen has never had a 
birthday present. She lives with her Aunt 
Mary, who keeps a boardinghouse and though 
kind and loving, has neither time nor money 
for nonessentials. On the eve of her sixteenth 
birthday, McGuire buys herself a package, 
contents unknown, at an express-company 
auction. She has it beautifully wrapped as 
a birthday gift, intending to open it next day. 
Bat Bascom, who helps McGuire with her 
math, unexpectedly asks her for a date and 
presents her with a gorgeous two-pound box 
of candy. Blissful McGuire decides to keep 
her package unopened for another day when 
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BING CROSBY'S GAME Call Me Lucky. For 
suspense, play Bing’s own game. Very new and 


different! $3.00 


DIXIE-POLLYANNA You'll love the exclusive 
features of this exciting “‘pursuit” game! $2.50 


ROOK This 4-suit card game is perfect for 
parties! $1 


STAR REPORTER For 2 to 6 players who want 
to “scoop” the news! $2.50 


FAMOUS 


PARKER GAMES 


at all leading stores 


Do Your 

Christmas 

“Asking” 
NOW! 


So 


When you own this collection of 
Parker Games, you can have year- 
*round fun with your family and 
friends. These special favorites are 
the most exciting entertainment 
you could possibly get — or give — 
for Christmas! 


MONOPOLY Parker Brothers’ trade- 
mark name for its real estate trad- 
ing game. Now you can buy, rent, 
sell, properties — build Shonen, 
hotels — make a fortune, or go 
bankrupt! It’s all part of the fun of 
playing the world’s most fascinating 
game. $3, $4, $10 


SORRY Parker Brothers’ trade- 
mark name for its slide pursuit 
game. Play in this wonderful 
board game is controlled by special 
Sorry cards. Skill and chance are 
combined in equal proportions for 
endless excitement! You'll love 
Sorry. $2.50 


CLUE Really sharp! Everybody 
wants to come to your house when 
they can play this great detective 
game. $3.00 


KEYWORD Best Crossword Board 
Game. With three exclusive features, 
easy scoring, speedy play, you'll 
have fun every minute. $2, $3, $5 


SEND FOR THIS 
FASCINATING 
BOOKLET! 


How to have family fun, popular 
parties, with Parker Games. 28 
illustrated pages. Mail 10¢ today, 
with your name and address, to: 
Parker Brothers, Inc., Dept. 105, 
Salem, Mass. 
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A New Novel 


by the most popular and 
best-loved writer for teen-age 
girls in America today. 


ROSAMOND 
du JARDIN 











What was going to happen to 
Marcy during her senior year at 
high school? Her brother Ken, 
and Steve, who was her steady 
date, had left for their freshman 
year in college. Then to make 
matters worse, her mother took a 
job, and Marcy was left with an 
empty home and an evening’s 
housework to come back to after 
school, 


How the “Widow’s Club,” organ- 
ized by Marcy and some friends 
in similar plight fails, how Marcy 
learns the emotional dangers of 
self-isolation, and how she finally 
solves her problem make a story 
as warmly appealing and exciting 
as any Rosamond du Jardin has 
ever written. $2.50 


You’ll also want to read these es- 
tablished favorites by the same 
author 


BOY TROUBLE + CLASS RING 
PRACTICALLY SEVENTEEN » DOUBLE FEATURE 
DOUBLE DATE - MARCY CATCHES UP 
WAIT FOR MARCY 
Each $2.50 at all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia * New York 














she may have more need of it. It becomes a 
symbol of hope and encouragement. Life 
would be flat to a girl like McGuire if there 
were no problems. Her package comes to be 
a sign that there will always be an answer 
if she searches hard enough. This is the spirit 
in which she tackles her difficulties—how to 
get a new evening gown, what to do when 
Bascom misunderstands her interest in the 
high school hot-rodder, and how to find a 
way to go to college. There is a fresh, lively 
sparkle about this book. Mr. Rydberg knows 
and likes young people, and he presents them 
with sympathy and understanding as they 
really are. The interests and activities of Mc- 
Guire and her friends are those of any high 
school crowd; they behave and talk with an 
authentic naturalness. 


WOMAN WITH A SWORD. By Ho .tis- 
eS TER Nosie. Hanover House, $1.50. 
This is one of a new series of best-selling adult 
novels which have been condensed and sim- 
plified for young people. With the approval 
of the original authors, experienced writers 
have adapted these books for young people. 
This one is skillfully done by Ruth Adams 
Knight, author of “Halfway to Heaven” and 
“Top of the Mountain,” whose stories have 
appeared in THE AMERICAN Gir. It is the 
fascinating story of a Southern woman of 
prominent family, Anne Carroll of Maryland, 
who was whole-heartedly devoted to the 
Union cause. Lovely- feminine Anne had a 
brilliant mind which had been trained in 
law and politics by her governor father. She 
was a career girl, by choice, in the field of 
political life, in a day when woman’s place 
was definitely in the home, but she sometimes 
longed for a personal life, too. Many men ad- 
mired her, but she had never known one who 
could accept her mental capacities, much less 
understand and encourage them. That is, 
until she met and fell in love with Lem Evans, 
the big Texan who shared her work for the 
Union. After her first interview with Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Anne said, “There'll be no 
place for me in Washington, with Lincoln in 
the White House,” but she remained to be- 
come almost an unofficial member of his cabi- 
net. At his request, she undertook a series of 
delicate and vital investigations. It was her 
brilliant strategy, the Tennessee plan, which 
split the South in two. But because she was 
a civilian and a woman, her work was kept 
secret. Her devotion to her country and the 
importance of her work forced her again 
and.again to postpone her marriage. With the 
end of the war, she hoped to be free to marry 
the man she loved and to receive the long- 
overdue credit she deserved. But Lincoln’s 
tragic death changed all that. Anne Carroll 
was never publicly recognized as the author 
of her own military plan or given credit for 
her government work. Only fairly recently 
has her story become widely known. Hollister 
Noble spent three years doing the research 
for this novel. Older readers will enjoy it 
thoroughly. 


THE STORY OF THE DECLARATION OF 

INDEPENDENCE. By DumMas MALONE, 
Hirst MrLHOLLEN, Mitton Kapian. Oxford 
University Press, $10.00. “The great Declara- 
tion still issues its ringing challenge to the 
tyrants who would ride mankind and it still 
proclaims the undying faith in human beings 
which has permeated and glorified the his- 
tory of America.” So ends the story of the 
document which has inspired not only Ameri- 
cans but men all over the world. Though the 
book is expensive, it is a handsome volume 


which would grace any school, Girl Scout 
troop, or private library. Young Americans— 
all Americans—should read it with interest 
and pride and take from it renewed faith and 
inspiration. In simple, readable text and ex- 
cellent photographs, it tells the story of the 
events leading up to the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. What kind of men 
pledged their “lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor” to the cause of freedom? Here 
are brief biographical sketches of the signers 
—from Josiah Bartlett to George Walton. How 
much do you know about these two? There 
is also a facsimile and a complete history of 
the actual document—its journeys from Phila- 
delphia to Washington, and from the State 
Department to the Library of Congress. The 
more than 250 pictures, many never before 
reproduced, are from public and private col- 
lections and vary from contemporary prints 
and paintings made at the time of the sign- 
ing to photographs taken today. Now, in this 
age of totalitarian dictatorships, which blot 
out human dignity and freedom, we need 
to turn to this noble charter for hope and 
guidance. 


TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN. By Rutn 

ApaMs Knicut. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, $2.75. Even before he sank into the 
smothering darkness of the avalanche, Jordan 
Scott had been picturing the headlines, 
“American Boy Lost in the Alps.” Because 
an eye ailment had made it necessary for 
him to postpone his college studies for a 
year, he had been idling in Switzerland, feel- 
ing sorry for himself, while his V.I.P. father 
tried to help straighten out a troubled world 
in Paris. Then the idea came to him to join 
a playboy friend in Rome by crossing the 
Alps on foot. The mountain passes were 
closed for the winter, but Scotty went 
ahead with his plan in spite of the local offi- 
cials. Now here he was buried in an avalanche 
on a Swiss mountain top. There he might 
have remained, had it not been for Asper, a 
young Swiss, who rescued him. While Asper’s 
mother nursed Scotty back to health, he 
found himself growing more and more inter- 
ested in the steady, more-mature Swiss boy. 
By the time Scotty was himself again, he was 
bending every effort to receive permission to 
accompany Asper, while the Swiss boy gave 
a year’s work to the Children’s Village at 
Trogen, in fulfillment of a pledge made to 
himself years earlier. Like young people 
everywhere, the two boys discussed aims, 
ideals, war, international understanding. On 
the way to Trogen, they saw something of 
Switzerland, enjoyed the fun of the Onion 
Festival, and fell in love with the same girl— 
wise, lovely Clara. Again on a mountain top, 
Scotty and Asper faced danger together, with 
a result that brought home to Scotty what 
his stay in Switzerland had given him. Miss 
Knight crossed the Pass, as Scotty did, at a 
time when it was closed. She traveled the 
same route he took around Switzerland and 
made friends with many young people like 
Asper and Clara. Her story holds a deep 
understanding and appreciation of the Swiss 
people. AMERICAN Gir readers, who are so 
keenly interested in what young people in 
other lands are thinking and doing, will cer- 
tainly enjoy her fine novel of modern Switzer- 
land. THE END 





You may order books reviewed on these pages 
from the book publishers, in care of the 
magazine. Please make checks or money or- 
ders payable to the book publisher, not to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
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“Sing Noel, oh sing Noel!’—and a Merry Christmas 
to you, one and all, these young people are saying. 
Caroling goes back many centuries, and invokes 
thoughts that have profound meaning for the whole 
human family—thoughts of the bonds of kindness 
and love that serve to unite people of many races and 
cultures and religions. Often Girl Scouts and Boy 
Scouts get together weeks in advance to practice 
singing the old songs. Then they plan their tour, 
sometimes to hospital wards where there are sick 
children or old people who need their message of 
cheer. And on Christmas Eve, just before suppertime, 
they make the round of their neighborhood, when 
families are at home and in a happy holiday mood. 
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Just wait till you taste a CLARK 
BAR! There’s a chewy caramel 
center . . . yummy peanut butter 
honeycomb .. . and a rich melt- 
in-your-mouth coating. M-m-m, 
better with every bite! It’s great 
for that “hungry” feeling after 
school . . . or any time. Try one 
today. You'll love CLARK BAR, 


NL) FOR LOR OF PPL 


4 ae Put “zoom” in that tackle 

or “zip” in thet poss with 
~ o@ CLARK ZAG NUT BARI 
—" Loaded with energy-giv- 
—— ing coramel, peanut 
_ butter honeycomb and 
——— rich, golden coconut. 

Good? You bet! 


tHe vo. t. CLARK company 


Pittsburgh 12, Pa. + Evanston, ti. 









STEER WITH YOUR 
HANDS 
STOP WITH YOUR 
FEET! 





Next time you go for a ride with Dad—like when 
you're going out to get the Christmas tree—notice 
10w his hands are always free to signal and steer. 
That’s because the family car has good brakes— 
the kind you work with your feet . . . like the 
New Departure Safety Brake for bikes. 


So be like Dad . . . be safe. Make sure your bike has 
a New Departure Safety Brake. Then just like Dad, 
you can steer and signal with your hands—stop 
with your feet. 

And it’s protected like your Dad’s car brakes. In 
the wheel hub, it’s safe from weather and dirt, 
wear and tear. It’s tough! It’s powerful! It’s light- 
weight! Make sure the bike you get for Christmas 
has a New Departure Safety Brake! 


{ wy A , 
eo REW DEPARTURE 
Old-fashioned brakes loosen up, [ ES Syety 
N 


rattle—can't take any rough stuff! 
EW DEPARTURE e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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in this town every year for centuries,” Hanni ex- 
plained half shyly to Rudi Feder. “It’s supposed to 

drive the evil spirits out of Kiissnacht.” 
She was afraid American Rudi would laugh. Instead he 
looked eager. Her grandfather's mastery 


T= KLAUSJAGEN IS A CEREMONY that has been held 


“ . . . _ feet tall glowing with 
Before he went to America he took part in the Kiissnacht mor za 


Klausjagen. Now that I’m here, I want to be in it, too.” 
Only men and boys had a part in the Klausjagen ceremony, 

which was the big event of each December in the old town 

on Lake Lucerne. Rudi was tall and well-built. Hanni 

thought how wonderful it would be to stand at the side a 

of the road and watch him whirl past in the procession. my i 
Afterward boys and girls met for coffee and pas- 

tries. Hanni knew her friends thought she would 

be partners this year, as she had been before, 

with Ernest Schwartz. Ernest was a leader at 





j ; os ~ ~ ay : a 
school. Being his partner made a girl feel im- +4 5, NS 
portant. Before Rudi Feder and his moth- WV : ae. a 
. , ey 4 
er had come to Kiissnacht to take charge \ 4 Ne pS 
of the family mill they had inherited, HF Ke ~ ae 
Hanni could have thought of noth- [| . : i a. ry x r 
ing better than going with Ernest. Pa > ' . 
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A Swiss girl, an American boy, 
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and the present-day performance 
of an age-old Swiss festival 


by RUTH ADAMS KNIGIIEI 


Illustrations by Kurt \ 





My Swiss grandfather used to tell me about it,” he said. a ea sean “ 


simplest plan with handsome Rudi Feder. 

The girls in her class were beginning to 
look at her enviously because Rudi showed 
her special attention. December would 
prove whether he was serious or not. If 
he asked her to meet him after the Klaus- 
jagen, he probably would take her to the 
Christmas ball. That would mean they 
were special friends. But he might not have 
that in mind at all. Time would tell. Han- 
ni evaded other invitations, and waited. 

Of course in America, which Rudi had 
left only a few months ago, he must have 
known girls much more attractive than 
she, Hanni thought, looking anxiously in 
the mirror at her bright blue eyes, pink 
cheeks, and smooth fair hair. Glamorous 
girls. To Rudi this Swiss town of Kiiss- 
nacht, with its ancient buildings and 
crooked, cobbled streets, must seem very 
tame after New York, and the girls here 
slow and perhaps countrified. 

But if they did, Rudi never showed it. 
He said he liked it, as he liked learning 
the mill business he would run when he 
finished school, and everything else Swiss, 
including Hanni. How much he liked her 
the Klausjagen would have to tell her. 
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The business of getting costumes 
ready for the ceremony began early, for 
several hundred had to be outfitted. Some 
men had costumes which had been in their 
families for many years. Others had to 
buy or borrow. Hanni supposed Rudi had 
nothing. He must be provided with a 
robe and a long white beard, and with 
a bishop’s hat, or mitre. These were tow- 
ering headdresses, shaped like a shield 
front and back, and made of heavy card- 
board carved to represent metal. The de- 
sign was filled in with colored paper pat- 
terned like a stained-glass window. No 
two were alike. There was always great 
rivalry as to who would wear the finest. 

Hanni waited excitedly to see what 
Rudi would secure. He met her one morn- 
ing with a grim look on his face. 

“No luck,” he said. “Nobody in this 
town has a hat for me. Someone has 
dropped a blackball.” 

Hanni frowned over the unfamiliar 
word. “I don’t understand.” 

“I’ve gone to everyone who might have 
an extra mitre,” he told her dejectedly. 
“They were all polite, but after a while 
I realized it was the old brush-off. Most 
people had their own, they said. A bish- 
op’s hat was hard to make and took a 
long time. I couldn’t possibly get one for this year’s ceremony.” 

“But several people have collections of them,” Hanni ex- 
claimed. “There has to be an extra one.” 

He shook his head. “Not for me. Somebody important is bent 
on keeping me out of the ceremony, because I’m an outsider. 
One sure way to do it is to see I don’t get a hat.” 

“But, Rudi, you're no outsider. You're part Swiss.” 

Rudi shook his head. “I’m an American, Hanni, and I am very 
proud of it. But my Swiss ancestry is important to me, too. My 
grandfather took his love of his native country to America with 
him, and he kept it all his life. He let me watch while he made 
me half a dozen mitres when I was a little boy. He was forever 
telling me stories of Kiissnacht. He used to laugh and say it was 
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Rudi met Hanni one morning with a grim look on his face. 
“No luck,” he said. “Nobody has a hat to lend me” 


a Swiss brand of voodoo. But actually it meant a lot to him, and 
he made it mean a lot to me.” Rudi sighed ruefully. “That’s why 
I want so much to be in the procession. I was going to ask you 
to meet me afterward. I thought maybe we could do things 
together—the holiday parties and stuff. But it looks as though 
I can’t even be in the procession—” 

“That doesn’t matter a bit,” Hanni exclaimed. She knew it 
did, that much of the fun was spoiled for him. He looked 
wretched—“sunk” was his word for it. Then she had an idea. 
Her grandfather, old Fritz Vaud, had for years originated the 
designs for the Klausjagen hats. He had a collection of fine 
mitres of his own. And one special one. . . 

She caught her breath at her daring. She could see Rudi in it, 
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a great diadem, almost six feet tall, its butterfly design glowing 
with color, her grandfather’s masterpiece. He usually selected 
to wear it a young man who had done something outstanding 
during the year, so it had become a kind of badge of honor. He 
waited until the last to decide who should appear in it, and it 
was still unclaimed. This year, she told herself, that mitre, the 
best in Kiissnacht, must go to Rudi! 

Ignoring for the moment the fact her grandfather could some- 
times be difficult, she spoke with confidence. “I know where 
I can get you a bishop’s hat, Rudi, a wonderful one.” 

Rudi looked down at her. His voice remained dubious, but 
there was a gleam of hope in his eyes. 

“I'd make a hat, if there-were time. I'll bet I could. Grand- 
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father showed me how to do it and I have some of his designs.” 

She smiled at that. Making the hats was very difficult. 

Rudi was suddenly happy. “Coffee and cakes after Klausjagen, 
and skiing, and the ball? You'll go with me, Hanni?” 

She nodded excitedly. She did like him, this American boy 
who wanted so much to belong in Switzerland. 

“And you'll wear the tallest hat in the Klausjagen,” she 
promised. 

When school was out, Hanni tore home. She was breathless 
when she clicked the gate behind her and hurried through a 
small garden to her front door. She knew her quickened heart- 
beat was not due entirely to her haste. She was a favorite of old 
Fritz Vaud’s. But he could be very stubborn at times, and his 
importance in the town had made him a little dictatorial. She 
would feel happier when her request had been granted. 

She found her grandfather in his chair in the living room 
where the oak table and chairs were dustless and polished, 
and the late afternoon streamed in through bright hand-woven 
curtains. Hanni burst into words before she had the door closed. 

“Grandfather, someone in this town is trying to keep Rudi 
Feder out.of the Klausjagen, just because his father was an 
American. They won't let him have a bishop’s hat. Will you let 
him wear your butterfly mitre? Will you do that for me, please?” 

Her grandfather turned his head and looked at her. Hanni 
had heard people say Fritz Vaud was as Swiss as edelweiss. He 
was white-haired, but his bright eyes still considered the world 
keenly and usually held a gleam of pleasure when he looked 
at Hanni. But today his expression was as cold as the snow on 
Regi. Hanni felt a shiver go up her back as he spoke. 

“IT have no hat to spare for the Klausjagen, Hanni.” 

Hanni stared at him in dismay. “But why not?” 

“Your request astonishes me,” he said slowly. “Do you know 
how long it took to make this hat you ask to borrow? Seven hun- 
dred hours!” 

In spite of her anxiety Hanni smiled at him. 

“Grandfather, everyone knows your talent. People have come 
from all over the world to see your mitres. I know an American 
newspaper called them works of art and a London magazine 
described them as rare jewels. I am not asking you to give any- 
thing away. I only want you to lend the mitre for the evening.” 

The face which had brightened at the praise of his work grew 
stern again. 

“I do not lend my hats to strangers.” 

Suddenly she knew that it was her grandfather himself who 
had opposed Rudi. 

“But Rudi Feder is not a stranger,” she burst out. “Mother said 
you and Rudi’s grandfather were friends here in Kiissnacht when 
you were boys. Why do you act this way?” 

Very deliberately her grandfather took his pipe from the table 
and filled it. Hanni had always thought it looked like a little 
volcano. It was in full eruption before he spoke again. 

“Why do I act this way? I will tell you. As boys, Rudi Feder’s 
grandfather and I worked as a team on bishops’ hats and no one 
could say which of us was the best, but no one in Kiissnacht ex- 
celled us. Then one day we were asked together to make such 
a hat as never had been seen in the festival, a marvel of a tall 
hat that would make the town gasp. For weeks we planned, de- 
signed. Then actual construction began. And do you know what 
happened? In the midst of it, Rudi Feder had an opportunity to 
go to America. And without so much as a by-your-leave he 
packed up and left.” 

The smoke clouds circled furiously. 

“What did you do, Grandfather? Finish the hat?” 

“Finish it? How could I? The design for it had gone to Amer- 
ica with Rudi Feder. Rudi alone knew it.” The hurt of the mem- 
ory showed in the gruff voice. “They said here in the village I 
had lost my touch, that it had been Rudi who had the genius.” 
He tapped out his pipe. “Well, I made hats again after a while. 
I showed them who had the skill.” 

“Then why are you angry, Grandfather?” 

“Because I wanted to see our great hat in the procession. I 
have made many hats since, but none (Continued on page 29) 
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‘Diané crouched in the snow, 
arm around Bunny’s waist 


tween the eyes. One day she didn’t care particularly what 
she had on so long as she was dressed neatly and appro- 
priately, andthe next, clothes became of paramount importance. 

Psyehologrally, although Diane wasn’t aware of it, Henrietta 
Harperwas-the reason. Because Holly, her cousin from Wash- 
‘ington; had? captivated all the boys in Cranford with a golden 
dres#at'a yerent Fall Frolic, Diane decided that clothes could 
certainly ‘make the woman—and possibly attract the man! 


(CO sven CONSCIOUSNESS hit Diane Graham like a blow be- 
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A moving Diane story 
of a glamorous scarlet dress 
. and a small child's 


heartache at Christmastide 


The man in question, Of course; was Toby Cook. Even though 
he had proved fickle the night of the Frolic, he was indubitably 
attractive. And with Holly back home, the field was again 
Diane’s, even though the long-distance telephone and the exist- 
ence of regular train service to the capital might prove a hazard. 

Diane, never one to take defeat without a struggle, bounced 
back within a week and recaptured her positive attitude toward 
life and toward the particular spot in which she found herself. 
None of the girls knew that Toby had been smitten with her 
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cousin’s charms. In their minds he ind begy Diane’s date at the 
Fall Frolic. Therefore she still was the lucky girl. 


But Diane knew. She sat dawn ‘ory tirday afternoon and 
thought the situation over t 
she would give him glamour. That W, 


liked glamour, 
at. 7S 

So with Honeypot trotting alo ers her side, she went 
down to the Cranford Library a#@shunte@ up every book on 
teen-age allure she could find. Most of them she discarded as 
too elementary, but one quite intrigued her. It was written by 
a fashion model and it was called “Making the Most of Yourself 
or The Glamorous You.” Concealing it in a paper bag to keep 
her project secret from any chance acquaintance she might meet, 
Diane hurried home. 

Walking along Elm Street toward Beechtree Road, with the 
wind at her back and Honey prancing ahead like a drum major, 
Diane was lost to the world. She determined to do everything 
the book advised and make herself over completely if necessary. 

“B-r-ring! Gangway!” 

Diane s on wae a fiying tricycle with automatic agility. A 











child’s =still wélice cut through her reverie, and she turned 

with, an~ eA co ifuck beat “Bunny Trowbridge, if you —!” 
But By ack braids flying, was already 

far dowri t of convenient hearing dis- 

tance. E epted the incident with a shr 

of her? AS and walked on, p; ne 


tumblédown “Trowbridge house on to 
the turn into Beechtree Roget 

She allowed hersel wever, the pleas- 
ure of glaring a vacant windows of the 
Trowbridge*Shack. It was a disgrace to 
Elm -Stfeet, the little house with its peel- 

g paint and weatherbeaten shutters. 

Diane remembered the day the present 

tenants had moved in—a gusty, stormy 

day in September. She had passed the 

van, walking home from school with Jim, just 

as they had unloaded that abominable tri- 
cycle. And she had been annoyed by it on many 
an occasion since! It was too small, anyway, for a 
child as old as Bunny. Why didn’t they buy her a 
bike? Diane wondered. If only she hadn't given hers 
away last year she would donate it to the cause. 

Then she remembered that the Trowbridges must be in 
difficult financial circumstances to have taken the Johnson 
place—dank, dark, and run-down as it was. Mrs. Trowbridge 
did keep the windéws clean, Diane had to admit that. 

Vaguelys-shé reealled a story she had heard about Mr. Trow- 
bridge, He hagtfhaved to Cranford because he had been prom- 
ised wel intl ‘upthe line. Then, less than a month after 
his arrivak-there=had been a general layoff, and he had lost 
his job. Somebod¢-had told Diane that Bunny’s father had finally 
decided to“take a fob in North Carolina, but that it was bound 
to take a while for him to earn enough money to send for his 
wife and child. 

“a Meanwhile Diane supposed that Mrs. Trowbridge was trying 
té-make ends meet as best she could, but she certainly needed 
to spend % time training that fiend, Bunny. 

“Br-r-ring!” Diz jumped again, but reached out in time 
to catch the handlebar of thre.tyicycle in a firm grasp. The front 
wheel whirled around with a jer the child sat facing her 
captor, grinning unabashed. 

“Hi, Toots.” 

“Don’t call me Toots. My name is Diane when you hi 9 
use it. And I want to tell you that if you aren’t more careful 
you'll run somebody down on that—that infernal machine of 
yours. There could be a very nasty accent.” Diane knew she 
sounded stuffy and grown-up, byt-she didn’t care. She had had 
about as much as she cared t take, ma this wild youngster. 

“Guess what!” cried Bunya p the lecture. 

“What?” Diane answered in spite érself. There was some- 

thing in Bunny’ s voice that feretold.great happenings. 









“My pop’s coming home for Christmas!” Bunny accompanied 
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the announcement with a bouncing motion. Her voice was so 
full of delight that it lost its customary shrillness. “He's going 
to get three days off.” 

Diane’s expression softened. She realized that two months 
without a father could be very long inde When her own dad 
had gone on a two-week business tripeith we an aeon 
to her at Bunny’s age. nfl MAY oy 

“That's fine!” she said. FCO) 

“He’s coming all the way from Noah Cae wa. TCai the train.” 
The child, quite unconsciously, ) “sound thrilling. 
“Mmmm!” Bunny's eyes danced. “G’bRy AT bots?’ With an imp 

















































grin she whipped the tricycle around and headed at breakneck 
speed for home, her pigtails blowing straig fick from her 
pixie ears. 


Diane stood looking after her. y kid, she thought. She 
just had to tell somebody. 

Then Honeypot came*Sack along the sidewalk and grabbed 
Diane’s glove, p g her along toward Beechtree Road with 
pretende ociousness, and Diane forgot all about Bunny 
Troystidge as she concentrated once more on the project at 
fnd—how to win Toby Cook in six easy lessons, diagramed 

between the covers of the book she held under 
her arm. 

Only it wasn’t easy. Although Diane, with 
typical determination, did her level best to fol- 
low directions, she found that her co-ordina- 

tion was often inadequate, and that glamour 
was frequently as difficult and as uninter- 
esting as Cicero. Vv) 
However, she pursued allure avidly. ~~ Y 
She marched up and down her bedrooah ». 
for hours, balancing a book on her head” Mi 
and made ghastly, tight-lipped smiles | “ey 
at herself in the mirror, trying to hide‘ ,\ 
her twice-tightened brace. At this partic- “ 
ular exercise Honeypot blinked in undis- 
guised horror, as if with animal intuition, he 
feared that his mistress might be about to 
froth at the mouth. He gave up trying to per- 
suade her to go out and throw a stick. Instead he 
crawled, belly to floor, under the skirt of the guest- 
room bed. This was always his place of refuge in a 
crisis, and there had been many in his short life. It was 
a sheltered hide-out, dim and quiet, and people generally 
respected his desire to be alone. 

The chapter in “The Glamorous You” which interested Diane 
most was not the one on manners nor the one on carriage and 
conversation, but the one on clothes. As a New York fashion 
model, Adrienne Arden certainly must know what she was talk- 
ing about, and she repeated again and again that “clothes are 
all-important.” 

Inspecting her closet after sheyhad boned up on Miss Arden’s 
diagnosis of the necessary\ingredients for a teen-age wardrobe, 
Diane felt appalled. Therg werg five pairs of dungarees in vari- 
ous stages of disrepair, same paintstained, others merely ragged. 
There were a couple of pairs-Of shorts, very nearly outgrown, 
a collection of blouses, skirts, twe-wool dresses, one tired tie- 
silk, her new and old formals. That was all. 

Checked against Adrienne Arden’s requirements, Diane’s 
wardrobe looked decidedly insufficient. This she hastened to ex- 
plain to her mother, but she chose an unpropitious time. Mrs. 
Graham was rummaging through the drawers of the secretary 
in the living room looking for old checkbooks. She mumbled 

mething about the Collector of Internal Revenue questioning 
their ta rn for two years ago and goodness, wouldn't you 
think those peoptecguld get around to things faster than that? 
She explained in a muff wice, coming from under the slant 
top of the desk, that of course Daddy was perfectly honest, and 
all that, but also of course he might have Yradg an error in addi- 
tion or subtraction or even in multiplication, be@r e never 
had learned his seven-times table properly. 

Diane gave up and retreated once (Continued on page 36) 
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ROUND HOLIDAY TIME, Janet Clinton’s 

Aw school classmates are apt to 

seek her out with the plea, “Janet, 

do give us a few tricks we can pull at our 
parties!” 

If Janet’s monkey is with her at the 
time, he will probably duck down into 
the bottom of his basket and refuse to 
come up again without a really harsh 
scolding. For he is a shy puppet with an 
intellectual 1.Q. of at least 490 (they say 
130 is genius!). Just pick a card out of a 
deck secretly, shuffle it back in, and toss 
the whole deck into Pojo’s basket. Watch 
him scratch around furiously through the 
mess, toss out this card and that with a 
gesture of contempt, and, after some ex- 
horting by his mistress, rise from the 
depths triumphantly with the very card 
no one knew about but you. Does that re- 
quire a superman—or supermonkey? Of 
course! But Pojo can do it—with a slight 


She Monkeys with Magic! 


A “pro” at fifteen, Janet reveals 


some tricks for home magicians 


by BOB BROWN 


assist from Janet. Pojo thinks it dastardly 
to reveal his methods. But Janet, in spite 
of him, will sometimes oblige her friends. 

At fifteen, Janet, who is a junior high 
student in Brooklyn Heights, New York, 
is one of the youngest professional magi- 
cians in the world. Born to magician par- 
ents, she made her own first public debut 
at the age of three, doing tricks with the 
colorful balls, cones, and other magic 
props that were just toys to her. At eight 
she was “The Magic Doll” on television, 
in the annual Doll Theatre sponsored by 
an internationally known commercial 
sponsor. One year later she appeared with 
her parents in the opening telecast of the 
“Masters of Magic” series with a routine 
that was all her own. And the little magi- 
cian, bashfully friendly, stole the show 
with the nationwide audience. 

Frank Clinton, her father, past presi- 
dent of the Society of American Magi- 


cians, has been Janet’s best tutor, and her 
mother has been his versatile helper. But 
Janet doesn’t like always being told, any 
more than you do. Away back in nursery 
days she began inventing. After Pojo be- 
came her pal, he put his simian skull close 
to hers, and they worked out a lot of 
things. For her many amusing—and baf- 
fling—tricks and routines with Pojo, Janet 
thought out.and wrote up the patter her- 
self. 

There are others she learned from her 
dad: like how to saw a girl chum in half, 
and put her back together again without 
pain or discomfort. That’s a neat trick, if 
you can do it, and anyone who can natu- 
rally keeps the secret to herself. But Janet 
did reveal to us some easier stunts you 
may like to use to mystify and amuse your 
guests at the holiday season. You'll find 
them all here, with diagrams. Study and 
rehearse them and then—well, like all good 





Janet Lets You in on Some PARTY TRICKS... 


COLOR CONCENTRATION 

Here you demonstrate 
your ability to mentally 
gain a color impression. 
Pass around several col- 
ored crayons, ask that 
one be placed in your 
hand after you turn 
your back. The others 
are then hidden while 
you face the audience. 
Holding your empty hand to your forehead, you 
concentrate and name the color of the crayon that 
is still behind your back. 

Very easy, this one! As you face the spectators, 
mark your other thumbnail with the crayon. Keep 
the crayon behind your back, but in bringing out 
your empty hand and holding it to your forehead, 
you see the color on the thumbnail, and name it, 
after due concentration. 





TWO-NUMBER TEST 


This mental test takes a few minutes to complete, 
but that makes it all the more convincing, as you 
seem to have no control over the conditions. Spread- 


ing a set of dominoes face up on the table, you 
put the double-six in the center and ask two people 
to build away from it—that is, play out the game 
but with the dominoes exposed in order to hurry 
the process. During the game you stay outside the 
room. When the game is completed, one person is 
to think of the end number at one end of the domino 
row, while the second person thinks of the number 
at the other end. You write the numbers on a slip 
of paper and send it in to the players. When they 
open the paper they find that you have correctly 
d both bers. 

Though this trick is certain to baffle your specta- 
tors, it requires no great amount of concentration on 
your part. The fact of the matter is, you have ac- 
tually worked the stunt beforehand. In spreading 
the dominoes, re- 
tain. one, simply 
make sure that it 
is not a double. 
Drop it in your 
pocket so it won‘t 
be in the game. 
The numbers on 
that domino will 
be the end num- 
bers at the finish! 








THREE-CARD GUESS 














Show a person three cards and have him think 
of one. Put the cards in your pocket, draw out two 
cards and replace in deck. Ask the name of the 
card he thought of; when he gives it you draw the 
third card from your pocket and it proves to be the 
card. 

You already have two cards in your pocket which 
you have there beforehand. These are the two cards 
you draw out and put back in the pack. All three 
cards the spectator looked at are still in your pocket. 
By noting their order when you put them there, you 
can now draw out whichever card he names. With 
two extra cards in your pocket you can then repeat 
this clever trick. 
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JANET’S ADVICE TO WOULD-BE 
MAGICIANS 


1. Never tell anyone how a trick is done. 
2. Always remember that the simplest 
way of accomplishing a trick is best. 

3. Never repeat a trick before the same 
group, even though they ask you to “do 
it again.” 

4. Always have your next trick in mind, 
so that you can go smoothly from one 
effect to another. 























magicians—you'd better keep them stowed 
away somewhere in the dark! 

“Being a magician is wonderful!” Janet 
confides. She still recalls the immense 
thrill that came to her the day she won 
first prize in the competition for junior 
magicians at the convention of Eastern 
States Magicians. That happened the year 
she was nine, and she still remembers 
how she trembled all over when the mas- 
ter of ceremonies handed her the trophy: 
a gold plaque mounted on a wooden 
shield. She thought she would never be 
so happy nor so frightened again. But soon 
afterward a much greater test of her abil- 
ity was to present itself—at the annual 
magic convention at Colon, Michigan. 


Running a rod through your girl chum is ticklish business; but Janet and her monkey 
can perform even more mystifying stunts that delight both young and adult audiences 


The world’s greatest magicians were 
gathered there. To be on the evening 
program was an honor and privilege, even 
for big-name magi. When Janet was given 
a spot there, she almost turned it down, 
out of stage fright. But—once she was 
launched on her twelve-minute act, with 
tricks in which she had been thoroughly 
coached and patter she had composed, she 
forgot that twelve hundred people—two- 
thirds of them magicians—were watching 
her. They gave her half a dozen curtain 
calls. The tag line of her act, “Isn’t Magic 
Wonderful?” has been her slogan ever 
since. 

Television has wooed Janet from the 
start, but she’s (Continued on page 43) 





THE MAGIC DOLLAR BILL 


Here’s a trick that will mystify your party guests 
—but it’s simple enough with a few practice tries! 
Hold dollar bill with portrait right side up and fac- 
ing audience. Diagrams show it from your point of 
view. Fold lengthwise toward you, so portrait is on 
outside fold. Then double right end back toward 
you and place it next to left end (A)—grasping it 
with fingers and thumb of left hand. Double bill 
again, this time toward audience, left to right (B). 
With right hand take inner end of bill (R); with the 
left hand take the outer end (L); pull hands apart. 
Open bill toward audience and, although you never 
turned the bill over, the portrait is now upside down. 
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LUCKY SEVEN 


Placing two heaps 
of cards on the table 
(face down), you hand 
@ person a folded slip 
of paper, stating that 
it contains a predic- 
tion. He is to pick up 
one heap, then open 
the paper, and he will 
find that your influ- 
ence caused him to take the heap you mentioned on 
the paper. He takes a heap, opens the paper and 
finds that it says, “You will take the seven heap.” 
He then discovers, as you plainly show him, that 
he DID take the seven heap instead of the-other. 

Each is the “seven heap,” though your spectator 
does not know it. In one heap put seven cards; in 
the other the four sevens. Both of these heaps are 
face down. If he takes the first heap, count its cards 
and show him it contains seven; count the other 
heap face down to show it has only four cards. 

If he takes the heap with the four sevens, turn 
the cards face up to show him he certainly took the 
seven heap! Then turn the other heap face up, and 
show it has no sevens, but don’t count the cards! 





AUTOMATIC KNOT 


To take the corners of a diagonally folded hand- 
kerchief, one in each hand, and tie a knot without 
dropping either corner sounds impossible, but it is 
really quite easy. 

The handkerchief is laid on the table and the 
arms are folded. By leaning over, the fingers ore 
enabled to pick up the opposite corners of the 
handkerchief. Then, if the arms are merely unfolded, , 
the handkerchief will be automatically tied in a 
knot. Much easier to do than it seems. Try it! 
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Drawing by Abbi Damerow 





ARTY-PERFECT HOLIDAY MENUS and easy- 
Prenste quick breads go together. In 
only a few minutes you can give a party 
air to an everyday meal with golden biscuits, 
muffins, crusty corn-bread crisps, fruited nut- 
loaf slices, or delicate waffles and pancakes, 
made from a few basic recipes. You will find 
the new and delicious quick bread and muffin 
mixes a joy during the holiday or any season. 
With these on hand, you can greet unexpected 
guests with enthusiasm and establish a repu- 
tation as a hostess with a flair for planning 
perfect parties. 
Your guests will find breakfast a festive 
affair when you serve: 


JELLIED GRIDDLE CAKES 


To make these treats, stir 1 cup of slightly 
crushed ready-to-eat wheat or bran flakes into 
the basic pancake batter. Pour 4 cup of this 
batter on the hot pancake griddle for each 
double-sized griddle cake. Stack the cakes in 
a pile with apple or red currant jelly spread 
lavishly between. Cut into pie-shaped wedges 
and serve. 

The red and white color scheme so appeal- 
ing during the Christmas season can be car- 
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zz. (Juick and blamorous 


by JUDITH MILLER 





ried out with pancakes. Use them, as the 
French do, for desserts and party snacks. 
Make medium-sized thin pancakes. Spread 
with thawed frozen, or canned strawberries, 
roll like a jelly roll, dust with powdered 
sugar and serve with sour cream or ice cream. 
These cakes can be made ahead of time and 
kept between folds of a warm towel in a 
warm oven. Add the fruit just before serving. 

Waffles—another breakfast special—also do 
well in the dessert department. Add nuts or 
fruit to the waffle batter and serve with ice 
cream and a favorite sauce. Or use waffles 
with ice cream sandwiched between them, 
completely covered with a cloud of glossy, 
fluffy meringue as an easy way to make a 
glamorous Baked Alaska. 

To make the waffles, place 2 cups pancake 
ready mix, 2 cups milk, 2 egg yolks, and 4 
cup softened shortening in a bowl. Beat with 
a rotary beater until smooth, then fold in the 
egg whites, beaten until stiff. Pour batter onto 
a hot waffle iron. Bake until iron stops steam- 
ing. You may prefer to use your own tried 
and true waffle recipe. Frozen waffles are 
good, too. 

To make the meringue, beat 6 egg whites, 
4 teaspoon salt, and % teaspoon cream of tar- 
tar until foamy. Gradually beat in 1 cup gran- 
ulated sugar. Continue beating until meringue 
is stiff and glossy, adding 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

To make six servings, put 2 large waffle 
sections together with slices of very firm ice 
cream between. Place on several thicknesses 
of wrapping paper on a board. Completely 
cover sides and top of the waflle-ice cream 
sandwici:, making sure that no waffle or ice 
cream is left uncovered and that the meringue 





is completely sealed to the paper. Bake in a 
very hot oven (475° F.) 3 to 5 minutes, or 
until delicately browned. Place on serving 
tray or large plate and serve immediately. 


Light as a feather muffins are easy 
to make when you use shortening or butter 
softened just enough to blend easily with the 
dry ingredients. 

From Nancy Reager of Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, comes a basic muffin recipe with a 
special jelly variation. 


WHITE-MOUNTAIN MUFFINS 


Y% teaspoon salt 
% cup soft butter or 


2 cups sifted flour 
% cup sugar 


3 teaspoons baking shortening 
powder 1 egg, beaten 
1 cup milk 


Sift flour, measure, add sugar, baking pow- 
der, and salt, and sift into mixing bowl. Add 
butter, beaten egg, and milk. Stir just until 
flour is dampened. Fill greased muffin cups 
two-thirds full. Sprinkle with Nut Crunch 
Topping, if desired, using recipe in the Octo- 
ber issue. Bake in moderately hot oven (400 
F.) 20 to 25 minutes, or until done. Makes 
12 medium-sized muffins. 

Nancy’s Jelly Muffins. Follow recipe for 
White-Mountain Muffins. Fill muffin cups 
just half full of batter. Drop a teaspoon of 
jelly in the center of each muffin. Add more 
batter to fill each cup two-thirds full. Bake 
as directed. 

Orange Upside-Downs. Follow recipe for 
White-Mountain Muffins. In the bottom of 
each greased muffin cup place 1% teaspoons 
(Continued on page 28) 
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SUMMER MEMORY 
First Poetry Award 


Remember? We explored this little town, 

Now hushed and blanketed with drifted snow, 

When it was warm and drowsy with the first 

Full heat of June, and dusty with the dust 

Of rainless Kansas. Houses, paintless gray, 

With spreading trees and big’front porches 
where 

Old women rocked and called across the lawns 

The latest gossip. Yards were big and there 

Bright dandelions nodded as we passed, 

And flowers grew around the houses, red 

And fiery orange zinnias, marigolds, 

And in a vacant lot a cricket creaked. 

Spirea petals drifted, dropped, and settled 

To polka dot the broken red-brick sidewalk. 

JANE ELLEN CROW (age 16) Topeka, Kansas 


STICK OFF! 


First Nonfiction Award 


“Stick off!” said Gracie as her thin, blistered 
fingers broke a piece of twine. 

Ah, I thought, just about fifteen seconds and 
then— 

I dipped my hands deep into a slide of to- 
bacco and groped for three leaves of the fuzzy 
stuff, brought the stems together evenly and 
handed it to Gracie, who was tying tobacco on 
a new stick. A stick holds about seventy-two 


FIRST ART AWARD: GWEN VORAN 
(age 14), Cleveland, Ohio 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Here is your own department in the magazine. Send 


us your best original short stories, poems, nonfiction, 


photographs, and drawings. See page 48 for details 





FIRST PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD: JULIA MEEKS 
(age 13), Anderson, South Carolina 


leaves of tobacco and with a fast twiner like 
Gracie can be filled in two minutes or less. It 
depends on how fast the handers are. I’m a 
hander. 

That day, the heat of the sun beat down upon 
us until it was almost unbearable. Tobacco sap 
and fizz were all over us, and our hands were 
black with sap. Little gnats kept clinging to 
our arms and legs. 

One-two-three, hand — one-two-three, hand — 
my hands and arms ache—but | won’t stop. 

“Stick off!” Grimly Gracie broke the twine, 
and started a new stick. 

One-two-three, hand—over and over. Sudden- 
ly Gaye, a nine-year-old girl, shouted, “Tobacco 
worr\!” and we all stopped for a few seconds 
to look, as we had many times that day—there 
on a large green leaf a fat juicy worm lay 


ART AWARD: DIANA GRAY 
(age 16), Las Cruces, New Mexico 





PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD: SUE MARTIN 
(age 16), Bend, Oregon 


calmly chewing on the tobacco. We girls are 
afraid to touch them because . . . well, really | 
don’t know why! 

Now, we are all swinging back into the 
rhythm of one-two-three, hand—and my mind 
starts calculating on how long it will be before 
I'll be through and once again I can be clean 
and cool and not tired. Oh, it’s better not to 
think about that too long—just concentrate and 
one-two-three, hand. 

Hours later, I reach for the last time into 
the slide and one-two-three, hand—to Gracie. 
She smiles and says, “Last stick off!” For a 
moment we look at each other and think about 
how tired and dirty we look—then we climb 
wearily into the back of the tobacco truck to 
go home. We drop our feet over the back of 
the truck because nobody grown-up is here to 
tell us not to. The sun’s gone down behind a 
big blue mountain and it’s beginning to rain. 
Well, just a few more minutes and I'll be clean 
and can rest and then food—ah! Fried chicken, 
gravy, corn, tomatoes, green beans, beets, sweet 
milk—all raised on the farm. Oh, and money 
to buy school skirts and sweaters with for the 
eight hours of work. 

These last few minutes always seem like 
hours, but what I’m dreaming about will come 
—it always does! 

BELLE HARKRADER (age 16) Mount Airy, N. C. 


IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE 
First Fiction Award 


The cheers died as Alex gradually gained the 
top-hold and finally fell on his opponent. Then, 
as the opponent ceased his struggling, Alex got 
to his feet, ran his fingers back through his 
tight, curly black hair, and without a word 
to any of the boys gathered around, left. 

Alex sighed wearily as he turned off the paved 
street onto a dirt road leading to his house; 
and the other houses just like it—broken-down, 
unpainted houses. It had been his first day at 
Simsonville Junior High, and it had been just 

(Continued on page 45) 
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OUR STREAM OF LETTERS addressed to THE AMERICAN 
Girt beauty columns continues to fall on the office 
mat at a steady pace. We like to hear from you and 
e could respond to each one of your letters in greater 
. The fact is that with over two million readers—and 
mber still going up—we wouldn't get far that way. 
d, we select those among your letters which contain 
bms that recur most frequently, and answer them in 
ood Grooming columns every four or five months. 
ir special question does not appear this month, you 
liscover it in a future issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
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And @ propos good looks—we just dare 
you to try and appear poised and confi- 
dent with a finger or two waggling out of 
your mouth! Here’s one way to break the 
habit. Start by taking an emery board and 
ever so gently filing each nail—or stub— 
smooth, so that there are no more raggy 
edges. It’s those jagged bits that are tempt- 
ing to bite! Then, as though you had the 
most exquisite nails in the world, treat 
yourself to a full-fledged manicure start- 
ing with a finger-tip soak in soapy warm 
water, attending to cuticle, and topping 
off by using a pale or colorless polish. 
Already you will feel less inclined to sink 
your teeth into them! At night always take 
a couple of minutes to check that no rough 
edges have emerged, and file smooth any 
unevenness on sight. 

Wear gloves whenever 
possible. When you watch 
TV, go to the movies, or to 
bed at night—or times when 
the habit has become un- 
conscious and automatic— 
you should slip on a pair 
of cotton gloves before- 
hand. You won't like the 
taste of dyed cotton half so 
much! Watching your new 
crop of nails grow will be 
satisfying, and you'll be 
fascinated once the process 
starts. Here’s to your pretty 
fingertips! 

| am fourteen years old and 
have a very odd problem for 
my age. My ankles are so big 
that when | sit with my feet 
together | look bowlegged. 
Please try to help me. 


It has been said—and it 
can stand repeating — that 


by GLYNNE 


Drawing by Clare McCanna 


many purely physical dilemmas of teen- 
agers have a way of straightening out all 
by themselves. During adolescence, when 
many muscular and structural changes 
are still going on, it often happens that 
one part of your body becomes over or 
underdeveloped for .a while. The rest of 
you may take some extra time to catch up, | 
but it will—and then a sort of leveling- 
out process takes place. 

For now, here is an excellent ankle- 
whittler which you can do barefoot on a 
clean rug or in a pair of old socks. Begin 
by stretching up high on your toes; now 
with long, flowing movements walk 
round and round your room. Try to keep 
your body all in one line, standing tall, 
derriére under as you walk, and eyes level. 
Do this ten minutes daily. Stepping to 
music as you walk will help you develop 
grace and co-ordination while you trim 
your ankles. When you're buying shoes, 
select one solid shade rather than multi- 
colors, and look for simple classic lines 
rather than buckles, bows, pompons, or 
fussily trimmed footwear. 


| know that you cannot make me grow, but 
is there anything | can do to make myself look — 
taller? | am twelve and a half years old, and 
1 am only four feet eleven inches. All the kids 
in my grade are from four to six inches taller 
than | am. How can | help myself? 


True—no amount of diet or exercise can 
make you shoot up. Time is all you need. 
At your age you certainly have plenty of 
“growing years’ ahead. Right now you 
can appear more willowy if you empha- 
size good body proportions. The essential 
in achieving a taller you is to accent the 
up-and-down unbroken line. Wear the 
new princess-line jumpers of tweed and 
corduroy. These (Continued on page 31) 
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Holiday special—two Prize Purchases, both in the shirtwaist manner, by 
Bonnie Blair. The Sophisticate, left—trim flattery in a brilliant 


print, purple or blue. Right—the Sissy, frosted with frills, in rose or 


tangerine. Made of Cohama Miracle Pongee (acetate-cotton blend), 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JERRY TIFFANY each with its own crinoline; 8-14 subteen, about $9 each. Stores on page 50 


AT THE JAPANESE TRADE CENTER 
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The prettiest go-between for a hot dish and a table. Cast-iron 
trivet shaped like a hand mirror; Currier and Ives’ scene on 
tile insert. Hint: For a bright note, hang it on a wall; $2.25. 
Art Colony, Department AG, 9 University Place, New York 3 


* 


Pick, press, serve. That’s the short, short story of this nylon 
duo packed gift-wise in lucite case. Slight pressure on fork- 
top releases plunger and serves food; a natural for pickles, 


olives, ete. $1, MacCarl Co., Dept. AG, 4342 Pearl Rd., Cleveland 


Service with a smile. Amusing Walt Disney characters decorate 
these easily stacked, moisture-resistant wood trays. Lightweight 
and just the right size for a lap; hold a goodly amount of 
food, too. Set of four, $3.49; Stewart & Co., Dept. AG, Baltimore 


Art in the kitchen. (And we’re not referring to grandma’s pies.) 
Colorful scenes by famous artists on these very absorbent cotton- 
crash dish towels. (May also be used for framing or as dresser 
scarves.) $1 each; H.R. Dougherty, Dept. AG, Box 4643, Baltimore 


t 


Done to a man’s taste—the new Seaforth Trip-Kit, blue and 
green plaid wool on outside, waterproof plastic on inside. The 
fittings: lotion, tale, and spray deodorant; roomy snap-flap 
*Plus 10% Federal tax pocket for all his grooming needs; $2.50*, Davison’s, Atlanta 
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High finance—a $1,000,000 Money Bag Bank with instructions 
on how to be a millionaire. (Results not guaranteed.) Copy 
of old-time savings bank in white canvas, lock and keys, $1. 
Treasure Mart, Dept. AG, Treasure Mart Bldg., Hillside, N.J. 


Meet Roofus Goofus, a very funny fellow. Under his paper cov- 
ering, a plastic ball and twelve surprise toys. His tack-backed 
features press into any fruit or vegetable to create new comic 
faces. $1.15, Wallace Brands, Dept. AG, 20 Broadway, Toledo 


A world of enchantment for children of all ages (that includes 
us, too) in the pages of the “Treasury,” published by Simon and 
Schuster. Twenty-one best-loved stories, colorfully illustrated 
and beautifully bound; $2.95 at Bloomingdale’s, New York 22 
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Good table manners can be fun even for Janie Tomboy. Give 
her Eat-O-Mats to color, each printed with a simple verse on 
etiquette. Box includes crayons, watercolors, and _ stencils 
to make extra mats. $1, The Block Shop, Dept. AG, New Haven 


A belt with hidden assets. Inside pocket hides extra car or 
house key in case he’s the forgetful type. The outside, top- 


grain mahogany or suntan cowhide, with metal buckle. Sizes 
30-40; $2. Lane, Dept. AG, 481 Main St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Required reading for baby sitters: 
The Kiddie Keeper, instruction book 
to be filled in by employer. One per- 
manent information sheet and sheets 
for fifty baby-sitting sessions (room 
for ‘phone messages too) ; simulated- 
leather cover in assorted colors; $1, 
Kippy Kit, Dept. AG, Circleville, Ohio 


Make her wish come true with this 
wishing-well necklace. Well has mov- 
ing parts, suspends from rope-twist 
chain. Antiqued copper with lacquer 
finish, very effective with the new 
tweeds and your favorite sweaters; 
$2 tax included. Roslyn Hoffntan, 
Dept. AG, 656 Broadway, New York 12 
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Sweet dreams for a sleep- 
ing beauty. Little Miss 
Luxite, a modern night- 
shirt in acetate tricot. 
Short sleeves, snug col- 
lar, the length — a pert 
pause just above the 
knees. White, yellow, or 
aqua; 10-14 subteen; $2.95. 
Stores listed on page 50 







A wagon load of scarves. Under the 
plastic cover, three points flippant- 
ly raised. Wrought-iron wagon holds 
three 18-inch squares, assorted colors; 
$2. Velvet lariat, a bit of whimsy 
for a pretty neck; white, black, red, 
or blue with soufflé trim. Price $1, by 
Baar & Beards; Bamberger’s, Newark 


Capsules, taken as prescribed, to give 
a party a tonic effect. Two dozen Party 
Capsules open to colorful paper roll- 
ups full of games, stunts, and forfeits. 
They’re easy to take and come in the 
prettiest plastic pill box you ever 
saw. Only 75 cents. Miles Kimball, 
Dept. AG, 235 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Drawings by 
Helene Ferguson 


4725 


4732: Checked for the junior miss. Beautifully mannered all- 
occasion dress showr in a Dan River check. Full skirt shows a 
front inverted pleat; the dickey. a solid accent; sizes 11-17. 
Size 13 dress will take 454 yards 39” fabric; *4 yard for contrast 


4725: Two parts that go together (and just as easily go their 
separate ways), here shown in Reeves corduroy. Top has shirt 
collar, pushup sleeves. stops slim at waist. Skirt has walk-easy 
back pleat; sizes 12-18. Size 16 takes 3% yards 39” fabric 


4675: Top news with two points of view. The shapely princess 
blouse in rayon-faille takes to full or slim skirt. Pattern also 
includes cardigan blouse seen in background; sizes 10-18. Size 
16 princess blouse takes ¥% yard, the cardigan 1% yards, 39” fabric 


Each pattern 30¢ 
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These patterns may be purchased from The American Girl, 
Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th Street, New York City 17. 
When ordering, be sure to enclose the correct amount for 
each pattern (sorry, no C.O.D.’s) and state size. We pay 
the postage. There is a clipout order blank on page 50 
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CONCLUSION: 


HEY WAITED until full darkness had 
fallen that evening before they 
slipped down to the canoe and pad- 
dled cautiously back to Quicksand Point. 
“Want to place any bets?” Peter asked. 
Rhoda stared at the approaching shore- 
line, her body stiff with tension. “That 
Will Nash may be there, you mean? I 
don’t know. We'll find out soon enough.” 
“I’m betting he'll be there—unless he’s 
come and gone.” | 

They beached the canoe among the 
reeds and stole up the trail, Peter leading. 
A floating cobweb brushed Rhoda’s face 
and she paused, shuddering. At the same 
instant, Peter also stopped, his hand tight- 
ening around hers. “Listen,” he whis- 
pered urgently. 

Distinctly on the breeze came the sound 
of metal scraping against earth and then 
the soft thud as a shovelful of earth 
slapped against the ground. 

“What did I tell you?” Peter breathed. 

They inched their way up the trail un- 
til the sound of shoveling seemed only a 
hand’s breadth away. Again Peter’s hand- 
clasp tightened and she heard him suck 
in his breath. There, directly ahead, in a 
small starlit clearing, was the crouched 
figure of a man. He was hunched over 
something on the ground. A match flared. 
The face that sprang into view—obsessed, 
desperate, haggard—was the face of Will 
Nash. Just before the match flickered out 
Rhoda saw that Nash was encircled by 
mounds of upturned earth. He must have 
been working here for hours! Her heart 
pounded. On the nearest pile of dirt was 
a small, rusty, black box. 

Peter leaped forward. “I'll take that 
box!” 

Nash’s arm went back, his hand grip- 
ping his short-handled spade. The spade 
came hurtling through the air. Rhoda 
screamed. The spade caught the flashlight 
and sent it spinning from -Peter’s hand. 
By the time Peter retrieved it, the circle 
was empty. Nash and the black box were 
gone. Peter started forward. 

“Peter—be careful!” Rhoda cried. 

But he had already gone past hearing 
and past recall. Stumbling blindly, she 
tried to follow, directed only by the crack- 
ling of twigs in the distance and the oc- 
casional flashlight beam shooting against 
the tree tops. She stood twisting her hands, 
her mouth dry with panic. If Peter were 
hurt— 

“Peter!” she cried. “Peter, come back! 
Let him have the box! Only, come back!” 

Even as she cried out she realized the 
full impact of what she had just uttered. 
She had chosen Peter over Ken, for it was 
because of Ken that Peter was out there 
fighting in the treacherous darkness. Her 
throat worked and under her fear there 
was a sudden rush of peace. Ken would 
want it this way. “You loved him, too, 
Ken,” she whispered. 

A twig snapped nearby. A light dipped 
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past, stopped, turned back, and pinned 
her in its ray. 

“Rhoda! Come here! It’s me!” 

She ran forward toward the mire along 
the shore. Water and sucking sand reached 
for her ankles. Then she saw Peter. He was 
kneeling on a slough bump, his weight on 
secure ground. A shadowy figure was vis- 
ible below him, a threshing figure that 
suddenly grew still. 

“Watch it,” Peter panted as she ap- 
proached. “The quicksand. And he’s in 
it. I've got his shoulders, but he’s in a bad 
way.” 

Nash’s legs were buried in the quiver- 
ing sand. Rhoda exclaimed, “But it won't 
suck him way down! It isn’t really quick- 
sand. It—” 

“It’s quicksand,” Peter said. “Quicksand 
of fear. I think it’s his heart.” He switched 
the flashlight onto Nash. 

One look at the bluish face, the stran- 
gled-looking mouth, and Rhoda under- 
stood. Peter was trying to support Nash’s 
head and loosen his shirt. “I can’t carry 
him out of here, Rhoda—you'll have to go 
for help.” He reached behind him. “He 
dropped this.” 

Rhoda’s fingers closed around the black 
box. Then she was hurrying over the 
spongy ground. A moment more and she 
had the canoe on the water and was aim- 
ing for the distant shore lights which 
seemed a million miles away. 


Half-way home, the familiar 
growl of an engine sounded, coming swift- 
ly near. Confusion rocked her brain. The 
boat’s headlight swept over her. Suddenly, 
a voice called, “That you, Rhoda?” 

It was Jesse Lee. The speedboat drew 
alongside. 

Rhoda cried, “Mr. Nash has had a heart 
attack—over on the Point!” The faces of 
Russell Preston and Billie Nash appeared 
alongside Jesse’s. Above the jumble of 
voices, she heard Jesse’s: “So that’s where 
he went off to in my boat!” And she heard 
Preston’s explosive, “Good grief—get there 
quick, Jesse!” 

“I'm going for a doctor!” Rhoda yelled 
back over her shoulder as the speedboat 
roared off toward the Point. 

It seemed an eternity later that she 
rushed up the steps of Grandma’s house, 
past a bug-eyed Mayhew, to the phone 
and called Doc Wing. She turned, finally, 
to meet Mayhew’s barrage of questions. 
The black box burned in her hand as she 
tried to offer a rea- 
sonable explanation 
of the adventures 
she and Peter had 
shared on the Point. 
When Mayhew fi- 
nally let her go, she 
fled to her room. 

Trembling, she 
worked to open the 
box. In spite of its 
ruined appearance, 
the old hinges re- 


Peter was kneeling on safe ground. 
Below them a shadowy, threshing figure 
suddenly grew still. “Watch it,” 
Peter called out. “That’s quicksand” 


mained intact. The simple snap lock was 
rusted together as if welded. She searched 
the top dresser drawer for some object to 
use as a lever against the resisting metal, 
and found an old button hook which she 
worked in behind the rusted lock. The 
lock held. She worked the hook in under 
the overlap of the cover and as she pried 
at it she suddenly realized: This hasn't 
been opened in years! The thought made 
her heart sink even as the lid popped open 
with a screech. Inside lay the rotted scraps 
of paper on which she and Peter and Ken 
had scrawled their childish messages to 
posterity so long ago. 

She slumped down on the bed, her face 
in the crook of her elbow. Tears of utter 
defeat slid out from under her closed lids. 
It had been fantastic—her dream of bring- 
ing Ken alive again by putting his name 
on the cover of “Indigo Afternoons.” Will 
Nash would be known as its author for 
all time to come. 

A long while later she felt Mayhew’s 
strong arms about her, and she was pour- 
ing out the whole story to her. Growing 
understanding dawned in Mayhew’s kind- 
ly old face, and something else. 

She blurted out, “If you'd only told me 
before! I could have told you that those 
notes weren't on Quicksand Point! They 
were in the storeroom that burned down 
last year. Mrs. Lee gave ‘em to your 
grandma for safe keeping.” 

Rhoda, suddenly weak, covered her 
face with her hands. “Then they’re really 
gone, burned up—they’ve been gone all the 
time! They'll never be found. Why didn’t 
someone tell me?” 

Mayhew said softly, “Your grandma 
intended that package for you, after Mrs. 
Lee died. But when you took Ken’s death 
so hard, she felt she couldn’t give ’em to 
you right away. She wanted to wait until 
your grief had eased a little. And then the 
fire—” 

Rhoda lifted her head and, turning 
away, stared unseeingly at the night-blind 
window. She could not even cry. She felt 
numb, incapable of anything beyond the 
dull, dry grief that racked her mind and 
heart. Will Nash could leave Half-Moon 
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now, as soon as he recovered from his 
latest heart attack. He was secure now, 
forever, in his perfidy. 
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tal, Mayhew insisted that Rhoda come 

she downstairs and have “a nice cup of tea” e mM eC mM eC re S a n 
The F while they waited for Doc Wing to arrive 

der at Strasser’s. And all at once, Nicky was 

ied § there, in the kitchen. “Party line,” she ex- by BARBI ARDEN 


n't plained. “Mom happened to be on the 


ade line when you got through to Doc Wing. Ilustration by Joha Fernie 


pen Things aren’t turning out so well, are they, 
te Rhoda?” 
\en Rhoda shook her head, too spent for 
to F speech. 

They heard the hum of a boat, faint at 
ace first, then loud and neat. Mayhew ex- 
tter claimed, “That’s the speedboat! Why is it 
ds. coming back from Quicksand? They 
ng: should wait there for Doc Wing; they 
me shouldn’t try to move Nash—” 

Vill The three of them hurried down to 
for Strasser’s dock to meet the boat. The head- 
; light shot a stream of light across the 

Ws green-black waves and the gray dock. 

ur Peter climbed (Continued on page 38) 
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Make Pictu Fried Screens 


by CORINNE MURPHY 


Drawings by Henry Schroder 





A wood frame is charming. You'll need a plywood or 
gumwood panel cut to size of print, lattice strips or fin- 
ished lath strips, hammer, small wire nails, fine sand- 
paper, water-soluble glue, plastic spray and shellac or 
paint and small brush, pnd saw. Cut the wood strips, 
two to the length of the plywood, two to fit flush with- 
out mitering. Sand plywood and strips with grain, until 
smooth. Finish one side of plywood with paint or shel- 
lac. Finish strips with paint, shellac, gold-foil paper, 
plain fabric or plain wallpaper. Coat unfinished side of 
plywood with a smooth, thin coat of glue and apply 
print carefully. Roll with a rolling pin from center of 
print to outer edges, or smooth lightly with clean cloth. 
Put under a weight to dry for at least an hour. Carefully 
nail wood strips to plywood, flush with edge. Spray 
print with fine coat of plastic spray. 





Great paintings are more than spots of color to adorn your 
wall—they are windows opening into the minds of great men 
in many countries, at many periods in history. Like great books 
and music, they enrich you i their beauty and their interpre- 
tation of life. Of course you're receiving the full-color repro- 
ductions of great masterpieces in the Metropolitan Museum, 
through AMERICAN Girw’s Painting-of-the-Month plan. Do 
hang a few of them on your wall—and perhaps change them 
from time to time, until all these great artists become your 
friends. Here are simple framing ideas that are inexpensive. 
Try a large print on the wall to focus interest, with two of the 
four small ones that come with it on each side. Dramatize a 
room screen with these prints, in the full glory of their original 
colors. Place a couple of small ones on your desk. On page 45, 
you'll find directions for desk frame (right) and two screens. 
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Passe partout frames are old favorites. You'll need 
one roll of passe partout gummed tape from the 
stationery store, ruler, single-edge razor blade, 
paper clamps, gummed hanger. Also, cardboard 
for backing, matboard in white or pale color, and 
picture glass—all three cut to outside dimensions 
of framed picture. For Metropolitan prints, meas- 
ure 1%” in on all sides of matboard and cut out 
center with sharp knife. Hold print, back card- 
board, mat, and glass in place with clip. Cut two 
strips of passe partout tape for the length and two 
for the width. Fold vertical strips in half length- 
wise. Moisten one of these halves up to 1” of each 
end, and place on front side of glass. Smooth from 
center to edges with ruler. When both vertical 
strips are glued to front, turn to back and glue 
down. Proceed with top and bottom strips in same 
manner. Miter corners, by (Continued on page 44) 
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The Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit includes the famous The Brownie Bull’s-Eye Flash Outfit has the most exciting 
Brownie Hawkeye Camera, Kodalite Flasholder, 8 flash new camera in the Kodak line—the versatile Brownie 
bulbs, 2 batteries, and two rolls of Kodak Verichrome Bull’s-Eye. And the Flasholder is especially designed for 


Film. The Hawkeye’s negatives measure 2 x 2 inches, the new Midget (M2) flash bulbs which are tiny but 
and they’re good enough for enlarging. There’s a 36-page _ terrific. The Bull’s-Eye has 3-point focus. Outfit 
booklet in the kit. Price of the Outfit, $13.65. includes everything you need to get going. Price, $17.95. 
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3 thing you do 
: - tures that make every riends. - 
7 Take the pict rtant to you and all your f 3 Your dealer has several other Kodak 
: more fun, mane ne neat little mechanism. Camera Outfits of various prices and 
P uch more than a of your capabilities. Ask especially to see the 
4 A camera 18 m hance to tell the story and your Kodak Pony 135 Camera Outfit, a 
4 It gives you Srojects hobbies, vacations, really wonderful bundle. The Pony 
ures, your P ae ern way- 135 is designed to produce beautiful, 
advent ving in the vivid, mod bh with its projectable Kodachrome transparen- 
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To stock those Christmas stockings. Film— Kodak 
Film, that is—is a natural. (Be sure the right people 
know what size you need.) Then there are filters, and 
close-up lens attachments, and Flexiclamp camera 
holders, and—but browse around at your Kodak 
dealer’s place. He’s a helpful person. 
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onus This beautiful Friendship Folio FREE with every 
order of 50 Friendship Photos for $2. Holds 12 
wallet size photos . . . fits easily in pocket or purse. 


from one pose POSTPAID 50 for $2 


LUXURIOUS, DOUBLE-WEIGHT, 
ge SATIN FINISH... WALLET SIZE 


vicndshiy pholos 


from your favorite photo, snapshot or negative 


20. ...or 50 for $2 


Every girl, (and boy, too) wants Friendship Photos to 
give and exchange with friends and classmates. 
These are perfectly reproduced on long-lasting, 
double-weight photographic paper of the highest 
quality. As a special offer, you may also have 50 for $2. 
plus a beautiful Friendship Folio FREE in which to 
keep your own and other photos. 


Friendship Photos are ideal for use with college, 
employment or passport applications. 













Illustration reduced 
from actual size. 
Photos are 244" x 344" 
Finest satin finish. 















Friendship Photos, Dept. 52-B, Quincy 69, Mass. f 
Please send me: [) 20 Friendship Photos from one pose postpaid, S enclosed. 
©) 50 Friendship Photos from one pose postpaid, losed 
1 am to receive the Friendship Folio with my order of $2 = no extra cost. 
| enclose pnoto or negative which you will return unharmed. 
My money back air mail if I'm not delighted. 
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Immediate delivery 






























a real 
super-steering 


~Hexible 
Flyer! 


Christmas mornings and Flexible Flyess just naturally 
go together! But be sure it’s a real ‘‘Flexy’”’. There is 
a difference... and you know it! That colorful Fl ing 
Eagle stands for the best sled in the world. 
Christmas, ask for more than just a sled... ask fa 
a real Flexible Flyer! 











e Airline® Safety runners. 
Stronger, better looking, safer. 


@ Patented ‘'Super-Steering’’. 
Smoother, sharper turns, safer. 


BE A CHARTER MEMBER OF THE FLEXIBLE FLYERS’ 
CLUB—Get your 3-color Flying Eagle 
emblem in reflecting “Scotchlite’”’, plus 
Club Certificate and Safety Pledge. 
Send 15c in coin to cover postage 
and handling. 


—-—-—-—-— + 




















Detachable back | S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. | 
oe oo ew | 409 Glenwood Ave., Phila. 40, Po. 

| Enclosed find 15c. Please enroll me in Flexible | 

| Flyers’ Club. ' 

‘ 

FAMOUS FLYING EAGLE | RANI oi cack, «Sele tos. 5s in + sie cinehaeannaeentgewensedneiiiadh | 

5 | Address ae eee ee | 

| eT eee : co a SR eS | 

| Name of nearest Flexible Flyer Dealer... ........e.ceeeeeees sane | 
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Three little bow-knots with a single aim— 
fashion flattery. The smaller pair, backed 
with gilt-metal cuff links, takes to French 
cuffs with a flourish. And, for your favorite 
shirtwaist, the slim-look bow tie, permanently 
tied and affixed to safety-catch pin. Black 
velvet; $1.25 tax inclyded. Lorann Projects, 
Dept. ’AG, 95-22 41 Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. 





Whether you're the kind whose spelling stops 
short at “cat” or the quiz-whiz type, you'll 
be fascinated with Word Rummy, a new word 
game played like conventional rummy. 
(Linen-finish cards have letters instead of 
numbers.) Instructions offer game variations 
for one to seven players. $1.25, Educational 
Cards, Dept. AG, Industrial Bank Bldg., Detroit 





. These bathing beauties do go in the water. 


Crystal-clear plastic shower scuffs, enclosed 
in a flat envelope case, make a wonderful 
gift for the fastidiuus male on your list. 

He'll use it at the pool or gym, for travel, 

or at home and he'll be especially delighted 
with its compactness. Small, medium, large; 
by Trina. $1. Jordan Marsh Co., Boston 
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Fashion says—jewelry, costume or real, but 
lots of it. Here’s a bracelet with lots of 
charm (pun intended) to start your collection. 
Charms are six dainty hearts winking with 
rhinestones, center heart and key with room 
for a first name or three initials engraved 
free. 14K gold plated; $1.25 tax included. Tash 
Engraving, 487 Broadway, New York 13 





A footnote to the jewelry story—colorful 
costume jewelry in familiar shapes (animals, 
ballerinas, poodles, etc.) are pinned to 
triple-roll cuffs of Trimfit’s Scat-Socks. 

Socks may be worn with or without pins, 
high or low. Combed cotton with nylon rein- 
forced heel and toes; white; sizes 8-11. 
Three pair, $2.67; L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis 





Visibility perfect and contents noted. It’s 
the little window on the canister that 

does the trick. Efficiently and quietly it 
announces when supplies are getting low. 
Styled to fit into minimum space; yellow or 
red plastic with white lids. (Good gift for 

a bride.) Set of four, $2.95. Unique Gifts, 
Dept. AG, P. O. Box 164, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Order items directly fre 
addresses listed. se 
y order 


els Mane LL Mmalelalel-tetolslelipacte. 
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Rita Moreno 


Starring in 
"1 
"Yellow Tomahawk 
Filmed in Color 
Released thru 
United Artists 













Indian Princess 
$399 


Honest Injun! Slippers just like your favorite movie star's 


... to keep you snug 'n comfy with a furry collar! 
Sizes 8 to 3 for little sis, 4 to 9 for big sis. 



























_ The Perfect Gift for 
Camera-Owners 


flash | guide 


728 eesme mee er” 


Sylvania Gift-Pak 
of Flashbulbs 


If there’s a camera-user on your 
Christmas list, here’s the gift that 
will really make a hit! It’s Sylvania’s 
exciting new Gift Pak—a sparkling 
plastic package containing ‘12 sure- 
y firing Bantam 8 flashbulbs plus an easy- 

~ to-use Flash Guide built into the top. 
It’s a thoughtful, timely gift for the Holli- 
day Season when pictures are made by the 
dozens. And it’s so easy to give. Costs only 
$1.79! 

Today, pick up one or two Gift Paks for 
each of your snapshooting friends on your 
Christmas list. And drop a hint to the fam- 
ily that you could use a couple yourself. 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
University Tower Bldg., St. Catherine St. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


LIGHTING « RADIO ELECTRONICS « TELEVISION » ATOMIC ENERGY 
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IF YOUR DATE 
COMES TO DINNER, 
SHOULD HE HELP 
WITH THE DISHES? 


You can make your own rules 
about this. If you're going 
to an 8:30 show, and it's 
8:15...what do 
you think? If 
Mother excuses 
you... would 
you insist? 





Bat:...af it’s a habit in 
your house for you to help, 
there's no reason why your 
date shouldn't lend a hand. 
Chances are, he'll prefer 
the kitchen informality to 
sitting in the living room, 
carrying on a starched-col- 
lar conversation with Dad. 


So now, while you're both 
in the kitchen, grab the 
chance to show him what a 
wise homebody you are. Use 
tricks like S.0.S. An S&.0.S. 
scouring pad does the dirty 
work... pots 
and pans... \ 
fast. Because _ 
S. 0. S. cleans _ J. 
and polishes, “/ ad | 
both ... the 
soap is right in the pad. 






Wasn't that easy? He prob- 
ably even enjoyed it (with,of 
course, the help of S.0.S8.!) 





The S.0.S. Company, Chicago, lilinois, U.S. A. 
$.0.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Lid., T to, Ont. 
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honey and a thin slice of unpeeled orange cut 
in quarters. Fill muffin cups two-thirds full 
of batter and bake as directed. 


Popovers are giant muffins crusty 
outside, hollow on the inside. 
From Marion Fraseck of Gary, Indiana, 
comes a basic popover recipe. 


POPOVER PUFFS 
1 cup sifted flour 2 eggs, beaten 
Ya teaspoon salt 1 cup milk 

Grease popover pans, or deep muffin cups, 
or overproof glass cups and heat 10 minutes 
in a hot (450° F.) oven. 

Sift flour, measure, add salt, and sift again 
into mixing bowl. Add beaten eggs and milk 
and beat with rotary beater just until smooth. 
Pour into the well-greased cups, filling deep 
cups about three-quarters full, ovenproof cups 
only half full. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 
30 to 40 minutes. Remove at once from the 
pans, and serve immediately. 


Light, flaky hot biscuits are a popular quick 
bread in this country. 


BAKING-POWDER BISCUITS 
2 cups sifted flour 1 teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking 4 to 6 tablespoons 
powder shortening 
% to % cup milk 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again into mixing bowl. 
Cut in shortening with blending fork or 
pastry blender until mixture looks like coarse 
meal. Add milk, just enough to form a soft 
dough, easy to roll out. Too much milk makes 
dough sticky, not enough makes biscuits dry. 

Turn dough onto a lightly floured board 
and knead (fold dough over and press lightly 
with heel of hand about ten times). Roll 
dough or pat out (with floured hand) 4 inch 
for thin crusty biscuits, 4% inch for thick, soft 
biscuits. Cut with floured 2-inch cutter, or 
cut in squares or diamond shapes with a 
knife. Fit leftover bits together, pat out, roll 
smooth, and cut into desired shapes. Place 
close together for soft sides, an inch apart 
for crusty sides, or ungreased baking sheet. 
Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 12 to 15 minutes. 

Ann Filer of North Harrow, in Middlesex, 
England, alters the basic biscuit recipe to 
make the delicious Scotch Scones we associate 
with the tea hour in England and Scotland. 
Ann writes that she likes American foods and 
tries our recipes in England. We think you'll 
enjoy making Scotch Scones. 

‘Scotch Scones. Follow recipe for baking- 
powder biscuits, adding 2 tablespoons sugar 
to the dry ingredients. Cut inte circles, tri- 
angles, or diamond shapes. Place slightly 
apart on greased baking sheet. Bake in a hot 
oven (425° F.) 15 to 18 minutes, turning to 
brown both sides. If desired, scones may be 
cooked on a hot griddle on top of the stove, 
turning to brown both sides evenly. 

Butterscotch-Pecan Rolls. Follow the recipe 
for baking-powder biscuits, but roll dough 
% inch thick into a rectangle about 7 x 16 
inches. Spread with 2 tablespoons softened 
butter or margarine. Sprinkle with 4 cup 
brown sugar and % cup broken pecan meats. 
Beginning at the longer side, roll up tightly as 
for jelly roll, pinching tightly at the end to 
seal the roll. With sealed side next to board, 
cut in l-inch slices. Place cut side down on 
buttered baking sheet or in buttered muffin 
cups. Bake in a hot oven (425° F.) about 15 
minutes to 25 minutes, or until done. Remove 
at once from the pan. . 






Quick and Glamereus (Continued from page 14) ~~ 


Use hot-roll mix to make the attrac- 
tive Christmas-wreath coffee ring suggested 
by Phyllis Keller, Sacramento, California. It 
may be served at brunch or with afternoon 
and evening snacks. Or make tiny individual’ 
wreaths, as Phyllis does, for your Christmas 
gift baskets. Decorate each wreath with can- 
died cherries and silver dragées, if desired. 
Wrap each one in cellophane and finish off 
with a red bow and sprigs of holly or pine. 


CHRISTMAS-WREATH COFFEE RING 


1 package hot-roll mix _—1 cup confectioners’ 


2 tablespoons soft butter sugar 
or margarine 2 tablespoons warm 
6 tablespoons white or milk 


brown sugar 
Ya teaspoon cinnamon 
Ya cup raisins 
Ya cup pecan halves 


¥ teaspoon vanilla 

or lemon juice 
Ya cup green and red 

cherries 

Prepare dough as directed on roll-mix pack- 
age. Cover and let rise in a warm place until 
double in bulk. (This takes from 30 minutes 
to about 1 hour.) Roll dough into oblong 
about 14 x 12 inches. Spread with soft butter 
and sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon mixed 
together. Sprinkle raisins and pecan halves 
evenly over the dough. Roll up tightly, be- 
ginning at the longer side. Seal well by pinch- 
ing edge of dough into roll. Place on lightly 
greased baking sheet, sealed edge down, and 
form into a circle. Seal ends together firmly. 
With scissors cut at l-inch intervals almost 
two-thirds of the way through the ring. Turn 
each cut section on its side, pointing away 
from center. Cover with a cloth and let rise 
in a warm place free from draft about 35 to 
45 minutes, or until double in bulk. Bake in 
a moderate oven (350° F.) about 25 to 35 
minutes. While warm, frost with an icing 
made by combining confectioners’ sugar with 
warm milk and flavoring. Decorate with the 
red and green cherries and garland with holly 
or other greens or berries, if desired. 


N ‘ 

ut and fruit breads are the excep- 
tions to the rule for serving quick breads hot. 
Cooled, .wrapped in waxed paper, and stored 
overnight, they slice easier. 


BASIC NUT LOAF 

3 cups sifted flour 
3% teaspoons baking 

powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 

Sift flour, add baking powder, salt, sugar, 
and sift again into large mixing bowl. Add 
soft butter and mix together with pastry 
blender or two knives. Stir in beaten egg and 
milk, mixing just enough to dampen all flour. 
Fold in nuts. Pour into well-greased 9 x 5 x 3- 
inch loaf pan. Bake in moderate oven (350° 
F.) about 1 hour and 10 minutes, or until 
done. Cool. Wrap in waxed paper and store 
overnight before slicing. 

Orange-Nut Loaf. Follow recipe for basic 
nut loaf, substituting 1% cups orange juice 
and pulp for the milk. Decrease the baking 
powder to 2% teaspoons and add % teaspoon 
soda to the dry ingredients. Add 1 tablespoon 
grated orange rind. 

Date and Nut Loaf. Follow recipe for basic 
nut loaf, substituting % cup brown sugar for 
the % cup white sugar. Pour 1% cups boiling 
water over 1% cups cut-up dates and let cool. 
Then add with egg to the dry ingredients. 
Decrease flour to 24% cups, add % teaspoon 
soda and omit baking powder and milk. Bake 
as directed or in greased baking powder tins, 
if circular slices are desired. 


1 cup chopped nuts 
% cup soft butter or 
shortening 
1 egg, beaten 
1% cups milk 
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Some of our most enjoyable hot 
breads are made from corn meal. From Fannie 
John Le Moine of Ames, Iowa, comes a ver- 
satile recipe that can be prepared three ways 

as corn-bread sticks, corn nmuffins, or skil- 
let corn bread. 


CORN-BREAD STICKS 


% cup sifted flour 

Y% teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking 
powder 

2 teaspoon salt 


1% cups white corn meal 
2 eggs 
1 cup buttermilk 
Y% cup soft butter or 
shortening 
Generously butter 12 corn-stick pans or 
muffin cups, or a 9-inch skillet with an oven- 
proof handle and heat in a hot oven (450° F.) 
while mixing batter. 
Sift flour, measure, add soda, baking pow- 
der, and salt, and sift again. Add corn meal. 
Beat eggs with rotary egg beater. Continue 
beating while adding milk, dry ingredients, 
and soft butter. Beat just until smooth. Pour 
batter into hot pans until almost full. Bake 
in a hot oven (450° F.) 10 to 15 minutes for 


corn sticks and muffins, 20 to 25 minutes for 
the corn bread. Serve piping hot with butter. 
Cut corn bread into pie-shaped wedges be- 
fore serving. If corn sticks do not brown, place 
under broiler a moment before serving. 
Crunchy Wheat Sticks are delicious, too. 
Follow the recipe for corn-bread sticks, sub- 
stituting 1 cup sifted flour and % cup granu- 
lar wheat cereal for the corn meal and flour. 


And still our story of quick breads isn’t 
complete. There are fruit and vegetable frit- 
ters to be served as entrees or as an accom- 
paniment to main dishes, and golden-brown 
doughnuts, cooked by the gang, and dipped 
in spiced sugar—to be eaten while warm to 
enjoy the slight crispness they have then. And 
there are dumplings made from your own 
recipe or a prepared biscuit mix to be dropped 
by spoonfuls into richly flavored simmering 
stews or casserole dishes. It is easy to see 
how, with a few°basic quick bread recipes, 
one can make each meal a completely satis- 
fying treat. THE END 





The Tallest Hat (Continued from page 9) 


like that one.” After a pause he said, “I was 
shamed before the village that I could not 
reproduce it.” 

“And because of something that happened 
more than fifty years ago you will not let Rudi 
Feder’s grandson appear in the procession?” 

The old face was a stubborn mask. 

“Grandfather, honestly——!” Hanni explod- 
ed. “Just because Rudi’s grandfather chose 
to go to another country——” 

The old man snorted. “I will not have Rudi 
in the Klausjagen.” 

“You shan’t keep him out,” Hanni said 
desperately. “I will find him a hat some- 
where.” 

“The designs come from me. In a sense 
all hats are mine. If Rudi Feder is in the pro- 
cession, I will never help with the Klaus- 
jagen again.” 

Hanni stared at her grandfather unbeliev- 
ingly. Stubborn and old-fashioned he had al- 
ways been, but never petty nor deliberately 
unkind. But now he met the appeal in her 
eyes with angry determination. 

“Do not blame me for this. Blame this boy 
—who is like his grandfather. Do you know 
what he has said? He has called our Klaus- 
jagen, our ancient ceremony, Swiss voodoo!” 
He stamped across the room. “Let me hear 
no more of Rudi Feder.” The door slammed 
to behind him. 


Hanni told her mother what had 
happened. “Rudi didn’t mean any disrespect. 
He was only quoting a joke of his grand- 
father’s.” 

Her mother smiled. “In the beginning the 
ceremony was a pagan one.” 

“But now it is the festival of St. Nicholas 
and he was a bishop in Asia Minor,” Hanni 
protested. “How do bishops get into a pre- 
Christian celebration?” 

“The struggle of good against evil goes 
back into antiquity,” her mother explained. 
“The church took over some pre-Christian 
rites. In this instance, St. Nicholas became a 
link between what came before and after 
his time.” 

Though Hanni was sure that however light- 
ly Rudi spoke his feeling about the ceremony 
was deep and very Swiss, she knew it was 
useless to reason with her grandfather. There 
was nothing for her to do the next day but 
confess her defeat. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


It hurt her to do it, but surprisingly Rudi 
made it easy for her. 

“Thanks for trying,” he said cheerfully as 
they walked home together. “Don’t worry any 
more about it. Can I still meet you after the 
procession, Hanni? I'll have a lot to tell you— 
some of it to be shared only with you.” 

She nodded. Her throat felt tight and she 
was afraid if she spoke she’d cry. She knew 
how difficult it would be for him, sitting 
around with all the boys who had taken part. 
And it was all so unjust and unfair. 

Hanni did not want to feel bitter against 
her grandfather. He had his ideas of course, 
as she had hers. But as the days went by, 
and the young men came to his workshop 
and went away one by one with his hats, she 
found it very hard to be pleasant. Maybe 
he found it difficult, too. For usually at this 
time he was busy with some wonderful last- 
minute design. This year old Fritz Vaud 
seemed to be resting on his laurels. The six- 
foot hat with the butterfly motif was still the 
star of his collection. Finally it was the only 
one left. 

And then Hanni found out who was to 
wear it! Ernest Schwartz came out of her 
grandfather's shop one morning with it un- 
der his arm. It was carefully wrapped, but 
Hanni would have recognized its form and 
size anywhere. Ernest saw her in the garden 
and came across the driveway. 

“I got it,” he said, grinning with satisfac- 
tion. “Best all-round scholar, I think he said.” 
He regarded her questioningly. “Are you 
really engaged for the evening afterward?” 
he said. 

Hanni swallowed hard. “I have plans,” she 
said finally. 

“Our group will meet inside the Hotel En- 
gel. If you change your mind—” 

She looked at his bundle. The -boy who 
wore that hat would make her the center of 
the evening’s excitement. It could be a Kiiss- 
nacht night. Rudi and his American ways 
could be forgotten. But Rudi would need her. 
He would be very casual and not show his 
disappointment. But the pain would be there. 

She shook her head. “Thanks, Ernest,” she 
said. “I'll watch for you in the procession. 
Good luck.” 


But as the days went by the awful 
conviction began to grow that maybe Rudi 











® Help yourself to a handful — and 
help yourself four ways. Plump, sweet 
raisins taste so good, they give a lift 
to your spirit. They give your energy 
a lift. They’re good to your complex- 
ion. And they give you so much for 
so few pennies, raisins are a “buy” 
you can be proud of. 


CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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didn’t want her sympathy after all. For she 
scarcely saw him any more. She had come to 
expect to find him waiting after school. Now 
he dashed past her with some quick excuse. 
He seemed always in a rush. He didn’t call 
her or take her to the movies or buy her a 
drink at the soda fountain. She was not even 
sure he meant to keep their holiday dates. 

The week before the ceremony when the 
dark robes of the bearded Schmutzli began 
to appear on the streets, questioning small 
children about their behavior, promising the 
good ones a reward, and threatening to pop 
the bad ones into their great bags, she felt 
completely out of the spirit. The cowbells 
the small boys clanged in the streets only 
made her nervous. Was she getting too grown- 
up for such things? she wondered. But it 
couldn’t be age. Her mother was busily sew- 
ing white robes. And her grandfather, his 
store of hats distributed, was helping repair 
those which belonged to others. Years had 
nothing to do with it. The trouble was with 
her. 

The day before Klausjagen Rudi joined her 
on the way to school. He looked tired, and he 
didn’t say a word about his neglect. 

“Tl see you at the Hotel Engel after the 
big show,” was all he told her. 

“Don’t you want to see the procession with 
us? My mother and—” But he shook his head. 
In a way she was glad. It would have been 
hard to watch him try to cover his hurt. 

The night of the ceremony she walked to 
the Hotel Engel with her mother and her 
grandfather. It was crisp and cold and she 
was glad when her grandfather invited her 
into the hotel to drink some hot chocolate. 
The rooms were filled with their friends. Peo- 
ple called from table to table, their voices 
shrill with excitement. There were foreign 
newspapermen in the hotel too, busy with 
spcial cameras. 

“The Klausjagen becomes a world specta- 
cle,” said her grandfather. 

To her surprise he seemed rather inter- 
ested. When a reporter came to their table 
and wanted to ask him questions he re- 
sponded. Yes, he was Fritz Vaud. Yes, he 
had been making designs for the bishops’ 
hats almost all his life. Some others in town 
could make the hats, but the ideas were his. 
Yes, the great hats weighed heavily. The bells 
which the men wore did, too. They were 
giant cowbells. How heavy? He had carried 
one once which weighed forty pounds, he said 
proudly. The ceremony was not a matter of 
a day. It was the result of skill and dedica- 
tion, as well as much labor. Let them listen 
to the cracking of the whips—the blowing 
of the horns. Let them look at the illuminated 
headgear—— 

Someone called, “They are coming!” 

Immediately they were in darkness. In an 
instant every light in the whole town had 
been extinguished. Hanni with her mother 
and grandfather groped their way through 
absolute blackness to the door and out into 
the sharp air. They slid their feet along the 
road and crossed the square to stand on its 
edge, waiting. 

Shadowy figures moved in on either side 
of them. The streets were packed. They stood 
in a breathless darkness that blotted out even 
the outlines of the buildings. 

“It is now as it was centuries ago,” her 
grandfather murmured in a low tone. “It was 
black as this when the first evil spirits were 
told to get gone from Kiissnacht.” 

In the hush that followed Hanni heard the 
first sound: of the ceremony. A loud report, 
like the crack of a rifle, and then another and 
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another. They came in quick succession, took 
up a rhythm and maintained it. 

Crack! Crack! Crack! Crack! Nearer and 
nearer. They were coming—coming— 

And then quite suddenly they were there. 

Tall, white-robed patriarchal figures wear- 
ing long white beards loomed up in the dark- 
ness. In their hands they carried whips with 
lashes several meters long, and these they 
laid ahead of them, in a perfect staccato— 
Crack! Crack! Crack! 

“They beat the evil ones,” Hanni heard 
the old voice next to her whisper. “They whip 
them from Kiissnacht.” 

The whips moved down the street. In Han- 
nis ears now sounded a great clanging— 
weird, rhythmic—in an almost barbaric beat. 
And above it the imperative note of many 
horns. She strained her eyes, but as yet could 
see nothing. She shuddered but not from cold. 
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And then the procession came into sight. 

She had seen this before. She knew these 
costumes. She knew these people. But sud- 
denly she was back in a day that held none 
of the things she knew at all. With whip 
and bell and horn all that was evil was being 
exorcised in the only way known to those who 
had originated the ceremony centuries before. 

The figures which whirled before her 
seemed not of any world of hers. They, too, 
wore long white beards, but their white robes 
were gold-braided. And on their heads, bal- 
anced by their upraised hands, were bishops’ 
hats. These mitres were from one to six feet 
in height, in an endless variety of design, with 
colors like those of a stained-glass window. 
Lights were concealed within them, and they 
glowed like the chancel of a cathedral. The 
hats showed equal beauty front and _ back, 
as the men who wore them turned round and 
round in a sort of solemn dance. 

Each hat was supported by a headband, 
but the light fell faintly on the face beneath. 
Hanni was aware only of the dizzy swirl of 
beauty, the medieval splendor, the kaleido- 
scope of color. The hats spun round and round 
before her and though she had seen most 
of them before, she felt she was seeing the 
ceremony with new eyes, as if for the first 
time. 

The smaller hats were in the first ranks. 
They passed, revolving, into the darkness be- 
yond. Those before her became larger and 
larger. How many were there? She had lost 
count. Thirty. Forty. Fifty. And then she 
heard her grandfather sigh. The tallest hat 
of all, his masterpiece, had swung into sight. 

It was no wonder he sighed, she thought. 
The design of butterflies was a living, moving 


wonder. The great hat swarmed with them. 
Ernest was a master of the whirling dance, 
and he carried the hat as though it were a 
featherweight. The sigh that went up from 
those about Hanni now was like a breeze. 
Such beauty in any age would cast out evil, 
Hanni thought. Then why hadn’t the making 
of such an exquisite thing mellowed her 
grandfather? 

He had his triumph. His masterpiece 
whirled for countless seconds before them. 
Then it, too, melted into darkness. 

The clanging drew nearer now. It would 
be the men with great cowbells strapped to 
their waists. Eyes strained to see them. But 
something came before. Another bishop! And 
one with a hat of such magnificence that the 
sigh which greeted it grew louder and louder 
until it was almost a cheer. 

This man was no whirling dervish like the 
one who had preceded him. He moved slow- 
ly, and though he carried the hat, which was 
well over six feet tall, with ease, it was the 
ease of dignity. He whirled with a splendid 
grace, as though every movement were an 
incantation. And the mitre upon his head was 
a window into heaven, paned in gold and 
crimson and amethyst and celestial blue. 

Hanni felt a sob rise in her throat. “It’s too, 
too beautiful,” she whispered. “It hurts.” 

She sensed her grandfather’s tensed figure 
and heard his heavy breathing. But he said 
nothing for all the long time while the radi- 
ant beauty shone in the blackness before 
them. After it had gone she reached out and 
touched his arm. 

“Grandfather, did you make it?” 

“No,” he said. “I did not make it.” 

“But there is no one else who could. Where 
did it come from?” 

“It came from the dead,” said Fritz Vaud. 


Now the boys with the bells were 
passing them. There were more than fifty in 
this group, wearing white tunics and wide 
leather belts to which the giant bells were 
fashioned. There would be black and blue 
bruises the next morning, but now the clap- 
pers struck in perfect unison. And behind 
them came fifty more figures with horns which 
woke thé mountain echoes. 

It seemed to Hanni the spectators had 
ceased to breathe. They stood motionless as 
the procession wound down to the lake and 
back again. And then from the center of the 
square the cracking of the whips rose to a 
crescendo. 

“They drive out evil that good may come,” 
the old man muttered. “Let the American 
whippersnapper call it voodoo if he dares.” 

Abruptly Hanni came back from the mid- 
dle ages to sanity. Of course voodoo was not 
for the Swiss, in any century. But what was 
Rudi making of this? For this was the Klaus- 
jagen and not a spectacle. It was for Kiiss- 
nacht alone, as it had been for centuries. It 
was for those who understood that men had 
tried to purge the world of evil, even in 
pagan times. 

The whips cracked on and on. The whirl- 
ing figures passed again, the bells and horns 
beat against her ears. Then with Saint Nicho- 
las himself, the bishops and the Schmutzli, 
they vanished into the black night. 

The lamps flared in the Hotel Engel. The 
street lights came on again. Hanni turned to 
her grandfather. But he was staring into 
space. 

“What is it?” she asked him. 

“The hat,” he said. “It is a message. A 
message from Rudi Feder!” 

Hanni looked at her mother. 
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“He means the great bishop’s hat,” her 
mother said. “Is this the hat that you and 
Rudi Feder were working on before he went 
to America, Father?” 

Fritz Vaud nodded. “The hat is finished. 
But how? Was I mistaken to bar young Rudi 
from the ceremony?” 

They stood staring at one another. And 
then, in an instant, Hanni knew. Rudi! This 
was the reason he had had no time for her 
all these past days. 

Rudi the third, come home to Kiissnacht to 
finish what his grandfather had begun, Rudi, 
who brought back to Kiissnacht what his fore- 
father had taken away, and refused to have 
it rejected. Rudi, who had done a job of his 
own tonight of driving out evil spirits. 

Inside the hotel, Rudi had said. She turned 
and ran toward it. When he came she'd be 
waiting. She’d take him to her grandfather 
in time. He would welcome Rudi now, she 
knew. But first she had a lot to hear from 
the boy who had worn the tallest hat in the 
Klausjagen. And some of it was private. 
THE END 


Dear Good-Grooming Editor 
(Continued from page 16) 


are ideal for you since they keep you “all- 
of-a-piece” and at the same time provide you 
with a slew of outfits when worn with differ- 
ent blouses or sweaters. 

Concentrate on clean, uncluttered lines— 
and forget the fuss and froufrou. Choose fab- 
rics with vertical stripes, small repeat pat- 
terns, miniature plaids, and try wearing solid 
colors in dresses, topped by brightly patterned 
scarves in the neck. Avoid huge patterns, hori- 
zontal stripes, large checks. Your accessories 
also should be scaled down to size, and that 
means that huge hats, wide cinch belts, and 
oversized collars are simply not your cup of 
tea. You can wear full skirts if you like them, 
but not the voluminous ones. These are for 
tall sirens. 

A hair style simple and easy to brush can 
also be one to carry you an inch or two higher 
up in the world. Feathery cuts or poodle ver- 
sions can work the magic. Bangs may look 
cute on you but are guaranteed not to raise 
you even a fraction! One last and important 
tip—keep your chin up, your back straight, 
and stand tall when you walk. You'll feel 
longer and more willowy. What’s more you'll 
look that way, too! 


My eyebrows are bushy and black, and there’s 
a lot of hair growing between them. | am just four- 
teen. Isn’t it time | did something about them? 


It is, if they seriously bother you and if 
your mother approves. Those stray hairs—the 
vagrants that thrive on the bridge of your 
nose—can be removed with a sterilized eye- 
brow tweezer. The idea is to pull—not jerk— 
in the direction in which the hair is growing. 
Before you start, dab a little cold cream on 
the surface of the skin, and afterwards wash 
the tweezed area with soap and water, or 
wipe with cotton soaked in witch hazel, to 
prevent any possible infection. 

Your eyebrows have a personality. They 
give your face its character. You should never 
try to change their natural shape. Indeed, 
their very irregularity may be charming. And 
thick eyebrows can be most becoming. Look 
at Audrey Hepburn and Elizabeth Taylor! 
Your brows will lie flatter if you put a droplet 
of oil on each, then comb or brush—with a 
special eyebrow brush — first upward, then 
outward toward the temple. Try to develop 
and emphasize the natural arch, THE END 
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anal” HOLIDAY HINT 


from Betty Kay 


stainproof . . 





Bde. Santy Panty , 


Don't let monthly “off-days” spoil 
your Holiday fun! There’s no need to 
worry as to whether everything’s “all 
right” when you wear sleek-fitting, 





Dancing, skiing, skating, whatever the occasion, you'll be 
your active-attractive self because you're sure there’s ... 


+. Mary a telltale bulge with exclusive Beltx tension-free, 


built-in personal belt! 
... never a “slip” with Beltx slip-proof Safti- 
Grip napkin clasps! 


«+. hot a whisper of odor. Soft, 
odorless, washable plastic Beltx 
crotch shield keeps you dainty! 


to be sure... 
be sure it’s 
Beltx Santy Panty 








just when toe ape your periods with the exclusive 

eltx DIAL CALENDAR! To get yours, plus the 
Beltx Booklet, JUST BETWEEN US, es clears 
up those old menstruation bugaboos... 













FINE QUALITY, NON-RUN TRICOT... 
NYLONIZED ACETATE, $1.00 
ALL NYLON, $1.69 


Sizes for every figure- 
type... at all Notion 
Counters . . . including 
your favorite 5-and-10, 
or write, we'll tell you 
where. 


send 10¢ to: BETTY KAY; c/o BELTX; BOX 807 DEPT. AG12, e ST. LOUIS 1; MO. 








Collects Your Friends Signatures 
The Way a Live Pup Does Fleas! 
Yes, Otto is a pedigreed autograph hound! He'll 


corry your “Merry Christmas” message right to your 
friends, and then collect the signatures of their 
friends as well! He’s long (13’’). He’s blond (buff- 
colored, actually). He’s fat and sassy and smooth 
as they come, to take pen and pencil signatures 
perfectly. Best of all, the longer you own “Otto”, 
the more precious he'll become, because he’s the 


memory-keeping pet of a lifetime. 
Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


538 Madison Ave., Dept. 605, New York 22, N. Y. 









CATALOG 
WITH 


416 PICTURES FREE! 


_ NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 


For the first time — sensational pictures 
your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FRE CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 
a 2 








OF STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 8-12 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 8, N.Y. 


YARN FREE SAMPLES & DIRECTIONS 


as Wool Knitting & Rug Yarns; Patterns & 
besa Satisfaction Guaranteed. Lowest 
ices. Buy Direct—Save Money. 

BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box G, Harmony, 
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Photo 
3 Times 


LUXURIOUS, SATIN FINISH, this 
WALLET SIZE PICTURES 
From your favorite snapshot or photo. 


One 
Pose 





or 60 for $2. 


h for friends, classmates, 


| 

| 
re es; e@ t, col 

F caaiet i. “_ ] 

Only pennies per picture for beautiful, | 

useful reproductions of that photo you're | 

so proud of! Double-weight studio paper, 

fine enough to frame. SEND ANY PORTRAIT | 

OF YOURSELF together with payment. 


MAIL MONEY BACK COUPON NOW! 


WALLET PHOTO CO. 









BOX D-112, HILLSIDE, N. J. | 
Please send me ............ Token Photos. ! enclose | 
— ond my picture which you will return 


unharmed. My money bock if I'm not delighted, 








SUMATRA, INDONESIA: Your magazine is won- 
derful, indeed. It was through the kindness 
of my pen friend Lenore Rampino, who lives 
in New York, that I receive your most, most 
wonderful magazine. I like this magazine very 
much. I really enjoy the recipes for I love to 
know how the people in the United States 
make their food. I also enjoy A Penny for 
Your Thoughts. Here in Indonesia, we haven't 
such magazines. 

Iryt Skt WARDHANI (age 15) 


DESHLER, OHIO: I love A Penny for Your 
Thoughts and By You. In the October issue 
I liked A Sheltering Tree, Pat Downing—Heir- 
ess, and A Girl of Savannah. I am starting a 
notebook of good grooming with copies of the 
good-grooming pages from THE AMERICAN 
Girt. I like the fashions a lot, too. 

LorENA CHALLEN (age 11) 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK: I fully agree with 
Rose Ann Parker in the October issue of THE 
AMERICAN Girt. I really think that it would 
improve our magazine if we had an editorial 
in each issue. As I read her letter I realized 
how important it is that teen-agers know 
and care about what’s going on in the world. 
So it would be right in our own magazine, 
to have an editorial or something of the like. 
I enjoyed A Sheltering Tree, because it 
shows what a treasure friendship is. I also 
liked Pat Downing—Heiress, and I can hardly 
wait for Remembered Island. Thanks for a 

lovely magazine. 
KATHLEEN Roserts (age 13) 


ALPHA, NEW JERSEY: Every month I say to 
myself, “I must write to THE AMERICAN 
Gm.” Well, at last I am keeping my promise. 

I just received the October issue of THE 
AMERICAN Girt. A Sheltering Tree was su- 
perb. I’m sure that sort of thing often hap- 
pens. You'll never know how happy I was to 
see another story by Frances F. Wright— 
Pat Downing—Heiress. 1 enjoyed Tribute to 
Tim in the May issue, and A Sheltering Tree 
was even better. I just can’t find words to 
express my opinions about Remembered Is- 
land. It is a very heart-warming story. Long 
Live the King by Betty Cavanna was excel- 
lent. I’m looking forward to Honey Goes to 
School in November. I enjoy Betty Cavanna’s 
books very much. I read quite a few. 

I would like some more stories about cats. 
At this moment I have eleven cats—four big 
ones, five kittens, and two half-breed Persian 
kittens. They are very playful and interesting. 
My goal is one full-blooded, white angora 
kitten. However, I would simply die if some- 
thing happened to it. So my mother says I'll 
have to wait until I get married and have a 
home of my own. 
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I for one salute THe AMERICAN Girt. It’s 
tops! Mary Taras (age 12) 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS: The fashions in your 
October issue were just darling. Down here 
the temperatures are still up in the hundreds 
and those cool dresses are just right. 

A Sheltering Tree was wonderful and 
taught a good lesson. It shows how silly our 
squabbles with our friends can be. I love 
to read the letters from foreign girls in A 
Penny for Your Thoughts. They are so inter- 
esting, and I wish more would write. Remem- 
bered Island is getting more exciting every 
moment. Kay Witcox (age 14) 


BEYROUTH, LEBANON: I[ am a Lebanese, my 
Mother is American, and we live in Lebanon. 
In early September, one of my pen friends 
in the U.S.A. sent me two of your wonderful 
AMERICAN GIRL magazines, which I have read 
with some concern and a great deal of interest. 
It was not easy for me to foreknow such a 
great acceptance, and I frankly do not re- 
member what I thought when I saw them for 
the first time. I certainly appreciated these 
helpful magazines which are so nice, almost 
cordial, so kind and entertaining. 
All my family and my friends were highly 
pleased with the new magazine, as was I. 
FLORENCE MEKKAWEE (age 18) 


FOREST HILLS, NEW YORK: It all happened 
one wonderful day. School was out for the 
day and I went to call on my best girl friend. 
She was sprawled on the floor with a maga- 
zine when I came in. Roberta just showed me 
the magazine, and I got a subscription to it 
for one year. That was three years ago. I’m 
still getting THe AMERICAN Girt and enjoy 
it more each year. Keep up the good work. 
My friends and I love it! 

SHAR! KresLer (age 13) 


BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS: Long Live the 
King was just terrific although it made one 
very sad. Thanks for A Girl of Savannah. I 
think Laura Vitray is a wonderful writer. I 
always keep up with your I.Q., but I wish 
you would have some more fashion do’s and 
don’t’s. I read all kinds of magazines but 
nothing can beat THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
GERALDINE Scotti (age 11) 


NEW DELHI, INDIA: I am one of the very few 
Indians who read your magazine. All my 
thanks to my pen pal, Carole Doss of Law- 
renceville, Georgia, who very kindly sent a 
year’s subscription to me as a birthday gift. 

I love your magazine right from cover to 
cover and the Jokes are simply marvellous. 
I also like your serial Cargo for Jennifer—I 
have hardly read anything more entertaining 








for sometime. Your recipes are very handy. 
Congratulations for the lovely magazine! 

Keep up your brilliant work in the future— 

it will bring many more readers from India. 

Sira RANGACHAII 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: I especially liked A Shel- 
tering Tree and Pat Downing—Heiress. Let’s 
have Pat D. stories more often. I like By You 
and some of the work is really wonderful like 
“The Scarf” by Joy Mac Starry. 

What I really wanted to write is that I dis- 
agree with Carol Burns and Lane Carlton. 
I for one like to hear what other people like 
and dislike, and I like to say what I like, too. 
And saying that we girls “seem like very dull- 
witted people altogether” practically sent me 
through the roof! What I like to hear is what 


girls in other countries think of your very, 


wonderful magazine. I am not ashamed of 
our AMERICAN GIRL. 
MarGaret MAL oy (age 14) 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA: Congratulations on 
your wonderful story A Sheltering Tree. Dot 
Witton sure knows her stuff. Also, Remem- 
bered Island is swell so far. I hope in the fu- 
ture it will continue as well. Cargo for Jenni- 
fer really hit the spot and Long Live the King, 
which had me crying, was one not ever to be 
forgotten. The Candy Prison was also a favor- 
ite. I can’t wait for Honey Goes to School, 
Betty Cavanna’s new story! 

I mustn’t leave out By You, A Penny for 
Your Thoughts, and Jokes. Keep up the good 
work. Pat Pauuisnusky (age 13) 


DOVER, NEW JERSEY: I just received the Octo- 
ber issue of THE AMERICAN Gir- and I just 
had to sit down and tell you what a wonder- 
ful story A Sheltering Tree is. As I read it, I 
thought the story was just about the best 
THe AMERICAN Girt has had for a long time. 
I just love your book. I have had it for three 
years now, and the first thing I do is open 
it up and read the serial, then the other fic- 
tion. Remembered Island is a good story. I 
can’t wait to see how it ends. I also like all 
the fashions, because I enjoy sewing. I love 
A Penny for Your Thoughts. I like Books, 
Speaking of Movies, the Prize Purchase, 
Recipe Exchange, and Jokes. And your covers 
are out of this world. Many thanks for a won- 

derful magazine. 
CHARLOTTE Morcan (age 14) 


FAEUSA, ITALY: I am an Italian girl, seven- 
teen years old and attend Senola Statale di 
Magistero Professionale per le Donna. My pen 
friend, Jane Lamb of Hopkins, Minnesota, has 
sent me some AMERICAN GIRL magazines— 
January, February, March, April, May, June, 
and July. 
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| speak Italian but 1 study French and 
English. I am not a Girl Scout though there 
are Girl Scouts in my country. My hobbies 
are reading, the cinema, and music. 

Your magazine is wonderful! I like your 
fashions and your stories, especially Cargo for 
Jennifer. I like also A Penny for Your 
Thoughts. Congratulations for THE AMERI- 
cAN GIRL. Lucca Grosta (age 17) 


TOKYO, JAPAN: I say may THE AMERICAN 
Girt Magazine have more and more growth. 
Your magazine came over the sea to Japan 
to make friends and find readers. Of course, 
I am a reader. A Penny for Your Thoughts 
is the best page. 

I am eighteen years old and attend Zittshen 
University in Shivuya, Tokyo, Japan. Japan is 
a good land; please come and see. My hobby 
is collecting post cards, playing the piano, 
fishing, tennis, and ping-pong. 


Rituxo Kixuzawa (age 18) | 


CRESTON, WASHINGTON: Just about all of the 
girls in the grade ahead of me and my own 
grade read THE AMERICAN GIRL. We discuss 
the stories, patterns, and clothes illustrated in 
your magazine. 

I really appreciate the cut patterns which 
girls like myself can so easily make. The 
stories are superb. I especially liked Cargo 
for Jennifer and Long Live the King. I like 
Speaking of Movies because they have only 
the best ones advertised. 

KAREN HaucERr (age 14) 


COLLEGE POINT, NEW YORK: I want to thank 
you for your wonderful magazine. I have al- 
ways been a favorite fan. The October issue 
was swell. I was disappointed, however, that 
you didn’t have anything on costumes. The 
cover was delightful for this time of year. I 
adored the square-dance dresses. A Girl of 
Savannah was wonderful. A Sheltering Tree, 
Folk Festivals, U.S.A., and Date with a 
Dream were very good. Marjorie Vetter sug- 
gests wonderful books. 

I appreciated Everything’s Going My Way! 
in the August issue. I know how hard Barbara 
Reisman worked for I study at the Juilliard 
School of Music. It isn’t too hard, but I work. 
Barbara really had lots of courage. 

I wish that THe AMERICAN GiRL could 
come every week. I love reading it, and I read 
it from cover to cover. Cargo for Jennifer was 
wonderful. I recently took the book out 
of the library. Remembered Island is fair, but 
not as good as Cargo for Jennifer. It has a 
good plot, though. 

EpyTHE KRAMPE (age 12) 


UTRANGAREI, NEW ZEALAND: My pen friend, 
Virginia Jackson of Illinois, first subscribed 
to THE AMERICAN Girt for me, and I must 
express my appreciation of a marvelous mag- 
azine. 

I am fourteen years old and until recently, 
have been a Girl Scout, known as Girl Guides 
in New Zealand. 

I lend THE AMERICAN Gir to many of my 
friends, all of whom enjoy it greatly. Even 
though we have some very good youth maga- 
zines here, we have none that answers the 
teen-age problems as well as THE AMERICAN 
Gm does. Janice McFartane (age 14) 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI: I thought the October 
issue was wonderful, except I’m mad about 
Rhoda losing Ken’s diary in Remembered Is- 
land. Also, I didn’t like Pat Downing—Heiress 
because it was in letter form. I didn’t like 
the Prize Purchase, but I think the “poodle 
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PAINTING-OF-THE-MONTH 





REHEARSAL ON THE STAGE by Degas 
@ The masterful drawing and exquisite coloring of Degas’ 
famous pastel which now hangs in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, are faithfully reproduced in the handsome color 
print 11” x 14”, offered you as THE AMERICAN GIRL’S 
December Painting-of-the-Month. The picture is more than a 
mere ballet scene. The artist chose this backstage view of 
the rehearsal for its contrast of the dancers’ airy rhythm 
with the black form of the director, and the boredom of the 
two spectators. From his perch in an opera box he achieved 
the drama of a plunging viewpoint, and the radiance cast 
by the circle of footlights, fading into shadows at the rear. 


@ Edgar Hilaire Germain Degas (1834—1917) was best 
known for his ballet subjects. But he worked in varied 
techniques and mediums, including sculpture. He was a 
superb portrait painter, able to catch the fleeting pose, 
and reveal the inner life behind the flesh and blood of his 
subjects. At a period when modern and classical ideas 
were coming into sharp conflict, this great French artist 
bridged the two—finding ways to combine the swift vision 
of the Impressionists with the sure principles of classical 
design. 


HOW TO OBTAIN YOUR PAINTING-OF-THE-MONTH 


To get your own 11” x 14” full-color reproduction of this painting, send 
25¢ in coin or stamps to Paintings, AMERICAN GIRL Magazine, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Be sure to identify each painting 
you order by its title and name of the artist. Write your name and 
address clearly. IF YOU ARE A GIRL SCOUT, you may order through 
your troop. Ask your leader about the special advantages of a troop 
order. 





Watch for THE PAINTING-OF-THE-MONTH in January! 



















































CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


by DR. HARRY LANGMAN 




















































































































5. A part of anything 


. 


56 
10. Past tense of slay 59 
14. Light, infield hit in base- 69 

ball 64 


15. Walk with easy gait 65 
16. Narrow strip of material 
17. Preposition 67 


18. Wooden core for thread 

19. On the ocean 68. 
20. A tale 69. 
22. Finis 70. 
23. A skinflint 71. 
24. Joyous 72. 
26. What we breathe 73. 
27. Steal 


30. An afternoon party 
31. Footed vase 


32. Small golf mound 2 
35. Imitator 





A size of paper 


. Large snake 


Not loose 

Very dry 

Large entrance hall (as of 
a public building) 


- Stiff fiber extracted from 


coconut husk 

A sport or diversion 
Old-womanish or infirm 
Sea eagle 

Snow vehicle 

Low sand hills (variant) 
Network 


DOWN 


- Japanese sashes 


Football kick 


3. Preposition (biblical) 
37. Very loud-voiced 4. Tempest 
40. Semiprecious stone 5. A dance step 
42. Anger 6. Very important 
43. Wash lightly 7. Black wood 
44. Not pertinent to 8. Lump of turf 
47. To have an opinion 9. Long fish 
48. Period of twenty-four 10. Single step up or down 
hours 11. Girl 
49. Malt beverage 12. Fencing foil 
4 


For solution turn to page 39 





25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
36. 
38. 
39. 
41. 
45. 


$1. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
65. 
66. 
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ACROSS 50. Vigor 13. To bear on the person (as 
52. Sneaky clothes) 
1. A work (as a musical com- 53, Conjunction 21. Still 
position) 54. To mature 23. Subordinate 


Legal matters 

Skill 

Affected with rabies 
Musical drama 
Small succulent fruit 
Not to be envied 
Prongs of a fork 
Artist's stand 

Foe 

A cereal grain 
Epoch 

To free 

South American plain 


Of ancient times (poetic) 


. To tilt 


Encountered 

Assisted 

Red-breasted bird 
Pleasanter 

Fatigues, tires 

Spoken 
Greenish-yellow, tart fruit 
Makes up the skeleton 
Blood 

Insinuate 

Large, woody plant 
Young boy 


Affirmative answer 








doodles” on page 35 were simply adorable. 
Rose Ann Parker of Appleton, New York, 
had a wonderful idea for THE AMERICAN Gr, 
I agree with her on the idea of an editorial. 
I'm not a teen-ager yet, but I soon will be, 
and I can understand the problem quite well. 
Mary Frrz Hucu (age 12) 


ATHENS, GREECE: I’m a girl from Greece six- 
teen years old, and I buy THE AMERICAN Girt. 
I like it very much because it is one of the 
few magazines in the world that helps the 
girls of every country to exchange ideas. 
Lots of girls here in Greece buy THE AMER- 
ICAN Girt and really love it. ‘ 
I am a student of Pierce College which is 
one of the best schools in Greece. I give your 
magazines to most of my classmates to read, 
and they also enjoy it very much. 
E.ty KALLionpz1 (age 16) 


ROCKPORT, MAINE: I have enjoyed your 
AMERICAN GIRL very much, even when I was 
in the hospital. I wish everybody could enjoy 
it as much. 

I go to a small school, with forty students 
in my class. My class is the biggest in the 
school. Most classes only have fifteen stu- 
dents. A lot of girls take THE AMERICAN Gr. 

Last year I got ten badges in the Girl 
Scouts. Without THe AMERICAN Girt I 
couldn’t have gotten them. I’m so grateful. I 
especially liked Long Live the King, by Betty 
Cavanna. Rutu ANN ERICKSON 


COVINA, CALIFORNIA: I just love your maga- 
zine! I think your stories are just super, espe- 
cially, A Sheltering Tree and Pat Downing— 
Heiress. I am making book reports on both 
of them. 

I thought your October cover was terrible 
because I didn’t like the clothes or the black- 
haired woman, and I think that it would look 
much better if you had a teen-aged boy and 
girl doing it instead of a woman dance in- 
structor and another girl. I don’t like to say 
things like this, but I wouldn't like to seé 
any more covers like that! 

I know that you can’t suit everyone, but 
I wondered if you would publish more stories 
like There’s Fur in Our Family. 

MELANIE Stutz (age 12) 


ARTESIA, CALIFORNIA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Girt for a year and a half now, 
and I have enjoyed all the articles immensely. 

I am writing about the story La Paloma. 
I had just returned from Baja, California, 
when I read the story. I could picture all that 
was happening for I had been upon just such 
settings. I also know of the romance of a 
little Mexican town. 

I think that if anyone reading that story 
could understand or just partly understand 
the Mexican people, it would be one small 
step on the long path toward international 
friendship. Almost half of the people in this 
small Ejido, which I visited, were from Los 
Angeles or the Los Angeles area. They moved 
because they could not get ahead because of 
racial prejudice. One man was a nobody in 
the States. Now he is consulted by all the 
high officials of Baja before they make any 
political moves. 

For the job THE AMERICAN Girt has done 


_ in making the teen-agers of the U.S.A. under- 


stand other countries, I certainly salute you 
and hope you can keep up the good work. 
ANDREA EKHIND (age 15) 





Please send your letters to The American 
Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., and tell us your age and address 
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more to her room, where she concentrated 
for half an hour on the chapter on personal 
appearance. “Hide all scraggly curls under 
a tight towel,” Miss Arden advised, “and get 
your features in the nude.” 

This Diane did, obligingly, although her 
hair was neither curly nor scraggly so far as 
she could see. 

“Now look long and hard and sideways,” 
instructed the author. “Forget your features 
add up to the face you’ve seen too many times. 
Tackle them now—and no wishful thinking!” 

Diane tackled them, plucking out five strag- 
gling eyebrow hairs with the tweezers Holly 
had inadvertently left behind. 

“Now whisk out the new you—and dazzle 
your audience,” Miss Arden continued. “Once 
you fool them into thinking you’re gorgeous, 
you'll never be able to convince them you 
aren't.” 

It all sounded lovely and delightfully easy, 
the way it was put, but the absence of five 
stragglers in her eyebrows didn’t really make 
that much difference, and there was nothing 
that could be done about an uptilted nose and 
a nutmeg powdering of freckles. Nothing per- 
manent, anyway. Clothes seemed to be the 
only practical solution, and on clothes Diane 
concentrated, from that day on. 


Mr. and Mrs. Graham, meanwhile, 
concentrated on recapitulating the income 
tax. There had been an error in multiplication, 
and on the fifteenth of December Diane’s 
father came home seven hundred and fifty 
dollars poorer and in debt to the bank for 
the first time in his life. 

“It’s going to be a slim Christmas,” he 
said at dinner, and he meant it. He was a 
conscientious man. 

Diane took the news without a murmur, 
but privately she was depressed. Just that 
afternoon she and Nonnie, passing The Town 
and Country Shop, had decided that the red 
wool in the window was definitely her dress. 
It was simple, with a young dirndl-type skirt, 
and it tied in a soft bow at the neckline. 

“The cut and the color are just right for 
you,” Nonnie had agreed. 

“Besides,” put in Diane, “it’s so Christmasy!” 

“Besides again,” added Nonnie, who had 
been reading the price tag, half-hidden in the 
sleeve, “it’s only thirteen ninety-five. Why, 
that’s terribly cheap!” 

It had sounded cheap at the moment, but 
it didn’t sound cheap to Diane after dinner, 
when her father explained about the income 
tax. She counted up her coming baby-sitting 
engagements eagerly, and computed her total 
earnings. They amounted, at the most, to 
$6.50. She sighed, chewed the end of a pen- 
cil, and thought. 

The next day she looked at the dress again, 
this time with Christine. 

“T think it’s awfully pretty,” Christine said. 

“It’s beautiful,” breathed Diane. She could 
imagine herself wearing it to school, her hair 
brushed, her eyes smiling, her lips bright. 
“The new you.” It might even fool Toby Cook 
into thinking she was gorgeous. 

“Do you think it’s the color a boy would 
like?” Diane asked. Christine was the author- 
ity on boys in their crowd. 

Nodding without hesitation Christine said, 
“Boys like red best, next to blue.” 

“But you wouldn’t buy blue instead?” 
Diane asked the question just to hear Chris- 
tine answer, “Never, at Christmas time.” 

Three days later the dress was still in the 
window, and in Diane’s pocketbook were 
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Christmas Gift (Continued from page 11) 


four dollars, earned on two of her baby-sitting 
jobs. 

If Toby hadn’t happened to buy her a 
coke and hadn’t—miracle of miracles—asked 
her to come over to his house and sing carols 
with the gang Christmas Eve, she might 
never have gone into the shop and tried on 
the dress. The minute she received Toby’s in- 
vitation, she knew what she had to do. She 
had to ask her family to give her money for 
Christmas. Because she wanted the red dress 
more than anything else in the world! 

She tackled her mother the moment she 
reached home, explaining about the party at 
Toby’s, and how he was going to pick her 
up, and that maybe he was forgetting Hen- 
rietta after all. Her eyes were full of light, 





BUY AND USE _ 








her cheeks were red, and she described the 
dress persuasively. “I just have to have it! 
With the money in my pig bank and the baby- 
sitting job still coming up, and whatever you 
and Daddy might give me for Christmas, I 
thought—” 

“You mean you want us to give you 
money for Christmas?” Mrs. Graham sounded 
shocked. 

“Do you mind awfully, just this once?” 

“It seems such—such a cold present.” Mrs. 
Graham hesitated. 

“But the dress!” Diane put down her books, 
and her eyes grew dreamy. “I'd rather have 
it than anything in the world.” 

“Well . . . ” Mrs. Graham looked at her 
daughter’s glowing face. Diane was growing 
up, she supposed. Surprises didn’t mean so 
much, any more, not as much as boys and 
clothes, anyway. Only in a way it was too 
bad. It wouldn’t seem like much of a Christ- 
mas. She remembered the year when Diane 
had received the talking doll—the remark- 
able, elaborate, beautiful doll that her father 
had brought home in the great box to hide 
carefully in the cellar preserving closet . . . 

“Mother!” Diane tapped her foot impa- 
tiently. “You’re off on a pink cloud. I don’t 
believe you were even listening.” 

“Yes I was, dear.” Mrs. Graham smiled. 
“If you want the dress more than anything 
else in the world, you may as well have it. 
Will five dollars toward it be all right?” 

Diane nodded. She had hoped it would be 
six, but she could probably raise the addi- 
tional dollar somehow. “I'll stop in tomorrow 
and try it on,” she said, “but I just know it 
will fit.” 

“You're sure you won't be disappointed on 





Christmas? You could wear your blue wool 


“Oh, no! You’ll understand, Mother, when 
you see it!” 


You won't need a thing done to 
it,” the saleswoman said the next afternoon 
when Diane stopped in to try on the dress, 
“It’s a perfect fit.” 

Diane ran her hands down the sides of 
the full skirt. “I knew it would be,” she said, 
and twisted in front of the long mirror to 
admire the back view. The dress made her 
feel like a different person—ravishing, full of 
sparkle and color. It was a dress worthy of 
Toby Cook. He’d be glad he had asked her. 

“Shall I have it wrapped for you?” 

Diane awoke from her daydream. “I-I 
wonder if I could leave a deposit. Would you 
hold it? I haven’t quite enough money today.” 

“How large a deposit would you care to 
make?” the sales clerk seemed bored. 

“Would four dollars be all right?” 

“IT guess so.” 

“T'll be back before Christmas.” 

The window looked drab without the red 
dress, Diane noticed when she was again 
outside the store. She walked on down the 
main street, glancing idly into the huddled 
shops luxuriant with holiday wares. She was 
admiring the poinsettias in Jason’s window 
when she almost bumped into Bunny Trow- 
bridge’s tricycle. 

She knew it was Bunny’s because of the 
red bow on the right handlebar. It was Bun- 
ny’s salutation to Christmas. But Bunny was 
not astride the worn seat. She was standing, 
Diane discovered a moment later, with her 
snub nose pressed against the window of 
Mickleton’s Pet Shop next door. Diane paused 
to look over her shoulder. In a bed of cedar 
shavings, three puppies were lying asleep 
with legs entwined. One was black, two were 
blond, and they were of spaniel origin if of 
dubious pedigree. 

With the sixth sense of the very young, 
Bunny turned and saw Diane. “Golly,” she 
breathed, “isn’t he sweet?” 

“Which?” asked Diane. 

Bunny looked as though anybody should 
have known which. “The black one, of course. 
I've named him. I call him ‘Pitch.’” She 
turned back to the window and murmured, 
half to the puppy, half to herself. “Old Pitchy, 
Pitchy, Pitchy.” Then; while Diane still 
paused, she said, “My pop might buy him 
for me for Christmas when he comes home.” 
Then she repeated, impressed with the idea. 
“He might, you know.” 

“He might,” agreed Diane, reading the 
crude lettering of the paper sign plastered 
against the front window. “Take one home 
for Christmas. Cocker puppies, $8.00.” 

“Highway robbery,” murmured Diane. 

“What?” asked Bunny. 

“Nothing.” How much could a mill worker 
afford to spend on a Christmas present? Diane 
wondered. If Mr. Trowbridge could see 
Bunny now he would have a hard time bol- 
stering his sales resistance. Brat or no brat, 
there was something about the way the kid 
looked at the puppy... 


“It's getting late,” Diane mentioned. 


‘“Hadn’t you better be coming on home?” 


Bunny was reluctant. “They might wake 
up and play,” she said. “They did day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

“Do you come down here every day?” The 
shopping district was six long blocks away 
from the Trowbridges’ house on Elm Street. 
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Bunny nodded. “Since I first saw the pups, 
Ido.” 

“Does your mother know it?” 

Bunny nodded again. “She doesn’t care. 
She says, ‘It’s harmless.’” Bunny, a natural 
mimic, put some of the weariness of her 
mother’s voice into the quotation. 


Diane smiled a little. “Well, you’d better 


be coming along soon,” she said as she turned 
away. 

The tricycle caught up with her four doors 
from the Trowbridge house. There was the 
familiar shrill “B-r-ring” as Bunny zoomed 
past, braids flying, and she shouted back over 
her shoulder to Diane, “He might, you know!” 


It was going to be a white Christ- 
mas. When Diane opened her eyes the morn- 
ing before Christmas, snowflakes were falling 
softly. They were little flakes, falling close 
together in a curtain. It was the kind of snow 
that lasts. She snuggled deeper under the 
down quilt and gave a little murmur of com- 
fort and contentment. By tonight the snow 
would probably have stopped, but the world 
underfoot would be white and silent; it would 
be a perfect Christmas Eve. She would wear 
her white angora mittens with her navy-blue 
reefer and the red dress, and perhaps she 
would tie a sprig of holly in her hair. Would 
Toby think that was cute or would he think 
it was affected? She wanted him to think 
she looked just right. 

“Diane,” called her mother. 

“All right, Mommy, I'll get right up.” Diane 
used the old, childish nickname quite un- 
consciously. It was a day when it was easy 
to get up. It was the day on which she was 
going to bring home the dress! 

Diane had waited deliberately, because she 
felt it would seem more like a Christmas 
present that way. She looked toward the tray 
on her bureau. It was there—all the money 
she needed to walk into The Town and Coun- 
try Shop and come out with the package 
under her arm. Ar extra baby-sitting job 
had carried her over the mark. She hummed 
a phrase from a carol as she dressed. It was 
really going to be a lovely Christmas! 

Dad was coming home early tonight, in 
time to trim the tree and arrange the presents, 
meager this year, but wrapped and tied with 
loving care. Diane only wished, as she always 
did the day before Christmas, that she had 
chosen nicer presents for her mother and dad. 
This year, with all her money going into the 
red dress, they were makeshifts indeed. It 
would have been nice to buy her mother a 
poinsettia, but she put the idea out of her 
mind and concentrated on the fun it would 
be to meet Nonnie down town for a sandwich 
and hot chocolate at Wilson’s, then go for 
the réd dress. 

By eleven o'clock she was finished with 
her morning chores. “No, Honeypot, you can’t 
go this time,” she told the collie, and shut the 
door gently behind her, happy to be out in 
the new white world. Her feet made no sound 
on the snow when she went down the walk. 
Only the sound of the postman’s voice, talk- 
ing to someone down the street, disturbed the 
silence. He looked like Santa Claus this morn- 
ing, his pack bulging, his little moustache 
white with hesitating snowflakes. 

“Merry Christmas!” she said as she came 
abreast him. 

“Merry Christmas to you, Miss Diane. 
Want to wait for your cards? You have a heap 
of ’em.” He started sorting through the stack 
of envelopes in his hand. They all looked like 
Christmas cards except one with an air-mail 
stamp, which he placed on top. Diane noticed, 
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in a fleeting glance, that it was addressed to 
Mrs. Trowbridge. 

“Oh, don’t bother. Thanks just the same, 
but I'll get them this afternoon.” Diane smiled 
and went on. I do hope, she was thinking, 
that the air-mail letter brings good news. 
Then she ‘forgot the Trowbridges in the ex- 
hilaration of walking through the snow, past 
the bright, crowded markets to meet Nonnie 
at the drugstore and discuss, in lowered 
voices, the party tonight. 

The snow was falling faster when the girls 
left the drugstore. Last-minute shoppers, 
heads down, hurried along, wreaths slung 
over their arms, packages weighing them 
down. Not many people tarried to gaze into 
the shop windows. This snow now seemed 
to have the makings of a blizzard. 

Diane and Nonnie hugged the store fronts, 
where the curtain of flakes was less dense. 
Had they been walking on the outside of 
the street they would never have seen the 
child in front of the pet-shop window. She 
was rubbing a clear space in the frosted pane 
with the palm of her mitten, and as soon as 





the peephole was large enough, she glued | 


her face against the glass. 

Diane paused. “Hello, Bunny.” 

The child moved her head slowly to look 
up without expression, and then she turned 
back to the window, not speaking. 

“What’s the matter, Bunny? Isn’t your 
puppy still there?” 

Bunny ducked her head silently until the 
top of her peaked wool cap rested against the 
pane, and Diane saw two large tears drop 
straight down into the snow. She put out her 
hand and rubbed another peephole, higher up. 

“Why, the black puppy is still in the win- 
dow!” she cried. 


The blonds were gone, but the lit- | 


tle black fellow with the silky ears was sitting 
on his haunches, his tongue hanging out, re- 
gardiu.g Bunny with friendly, inquisitive eyes. 
Diane crouched impulsively in the snow and 
put her arm around the child’s thin waist. 





This was no day for sadness. This was the day | 


before Christmas! “What’s the matter?” she 
repeated softly. 

Bunny turned her head away 
ashamed to have the older girls see her cry. 
“My pop,” she choked finally. “He’s not com- 
ing. He can only get one day off.” 

“Oh!” Diane searched for something com- 


again, | 


forting to say. “I’m sorry, Bunny. That's | 
tough.” She hesitated. “But this is only one 


Christmas, you know. You must -try to be 
brave.” 


The child shrugged away from her and | 
didn’t answer. Again she glued her face to | 
the window—smeared, now, and foggy. The 


puppy took a couple of playful steps for- 
ward, then lay on his tummy, wagging his tail. 

Diane got up and patted Bunny’s shoulder. 
“You come see our Christmas tree tomorrow,” 
she said. “Bring your mother.” 

Bunny didn’t move. 

“Maybe, Bunny, if you told your mother 
about wanting the puppy . . .” It was a slen- 
der hope that Diane was holding forth, but 
she felt she had to say something .. . 

Bunny didn’t speak, but she shook her head 
with finality and despair. 

Diane hated to leave her like that, but 
Nonnie was stamping her feet with the cold 
and moving off toward the dress-shop door. 
Diane followed, shaking the snow from her 
shoulders as she gained the warm interior. 
She could still see Bunny’s slight figure, 
pressed against the window, motionless and 
slack. 





Gift Hints To Fond Parents! 
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fashions 





presents 


RAIN or SHINE 
Tweedy Coats 


A. Bengaline 
“tweed,”” smartly 
styled in the 
season’s newest 
fashion fabric on 
white or navy 
background. 
Cravenette 
processed to 
keep out rain. 
Sub-teen sizes 
8 to 14 


12.95 

Jr. sizes 
to 17 

14.95 
























B. Black and white tweed 
corduroy with biack vel- 
vet collar. Temp-Resisto 
lining to keep out heat or 
cold, Cravenette processed 
4 — rain. 
ub-teen sizes 

8toi4 14.95 
Jr. sizes 7 to 17 =—-:117.95 


Send coupon, or for fine store nearest you, write: 


JUDY LANE, INC., 1407 Broadway, N.Y. 18 





Ken Fashions 
100 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send my “Judy Lane’’ Coat with 
Buccaneer hat to match, as checked below: 


























Size Color 2nd Choice 
(A) Sub-teen 12.95 | 
(A) Junior 14.95 
(B) Sub-teen 14.95 Black & White Only 
(B) Junior 17.95 Black & White Only 
Check 1 Money Order () c.0.0. 0 
I have added 25c to cover postage 
a A 
PS RS ee ae ee ee nee a 
ge TEE CAE eet ZONE...... STATE. .....2:.0000004 - 


$1 deposit required on all C.O.D. purchases. 
Money back guarantee. 











Queens and 
Gals Hail 


Jon-e Muft! 





Queens, Mary Ann Kost, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
and Joanne Wunderlich, Winona, Minnesota 


Ever ride a float in January in Minnesota? 
(Future Queens take note.) We did for 4 
hours in the St. Pau] Winter Carnival. 
It wasn’t the thrill of being a queen in 
the parade that took the chill out of that 
winter day. It was our JON-E Muffs! 
All other visiting queens kept warm with 
them, too. We just slipped a heated Jon-e 
Warmer into the built-in zipper pocket 
and hung the attractive Jon-e Muff 
around our neck. We could wave at the 
crowd, then snuggle our hands back into 
the warm, wooly, heated muff. Gals, 
what comfort! 

Queen or football fan, you'll love your 
JON-E Muff for ALL outdoor events. 
But don’t let Dad see it .. . he’ll want it 
for hunting and fishing. (Slick idea for his 
Christmas present, though.) 


x * * 
Let JON-E PRODUCTS keep you 
warm in cold weather, too! 


NEW | JON-E MUFF 


Built in zipper pocket 
holds heated Jon-e 
Warmer. For sportsmen, 
football fans. Adjustable 
strap hangs around neck 
or buckles around waist. 
Red, water resistant pop- 
lin, 100% wool lined. 


$350 








BODY BELT 


Holds 2 Standard size 
Jon-e Warmers over 
kidneys. W ear over cloth- 
ing. Keeps entire body 
warm. Adjustable belt 
fits everyone. A must for 
ice-fishermen, hunters, 
farmers. Colorfast, scar- 
let red. 


$195 


Heat without flame. 
Chrome-plated and pol- 
ished with flannel carry- 
ing bag. Stand. size heats 
all day long on | filling 
of fluid. Giant size, for 2 
full days. Fully guoran- 
teed. 


$295 (Giant $4.95) 
JON-E FLUID 


Faster lighting, longer 
lasting. (For substitute 
fuels see directions with 
each warmer. 


8-oz. can 45c, 
16-oz. 75c. 
























The sales clerk went for the dress, ticketed 
with Diane’s name and address. “Here it is. 
dear. I'll have it wrapped.” 

Nonnie said, “Oh, Diane, it is a honey!” 

Diane looked at the dress and then, in 
spite of herself, she looked back out the win- 
dow. She couldn’t see Bunny from here. She 
looked at the dress again. It was just as red, 
just as soft as ever.. It was a beautiful dress! 

And then she heard herself saying: “Do 
you think, maybe, the manager would give 
me back my deposit? Something has hap- 
pened. I can’t take it.” 

The clerk looked into Diane’s troubled 
eyes. She’s telling the truth, she thought. 
Something has happened. “It isn’t custom- 
ary,” she murmured, “but I could see.” 

Nonnie’s mouth dropped open in aston- 
ishment. “Why, Diane!” 

“Sh!” said Diane. “I’ve changed my mind, 
that’s all. You said boys like blue better than 
red, didn’t you? Well, my blue wool’s per- 
fectly good. I’m going to wear that instead.” 

The sales clerk came back with four dollar 
bills and Diane thanked her and tucked them 
into her pocket. 

“Come on,” she said when they were again 
on the street. “We're going to buy Mother a 


poinsettia and Bunny that doggone black 
dog!” 

Later, dressing for Toby’s party, Diane put 
the red dress strictly out of her mind. The 
blue wool wasn’t too bad, really. With a 
nosegay of red ribbon and holly pinned at 
the collar, it looked almost festive. “Neat but 
not gaudy,” she told her reflection in the 
dressing-table mirror, but her smile was a 
trifle rueful. Instead of feeling properly self- 
righteous, she felt slightly depressed. 

Toby was picking her up, and the doorbell 
rang before she expected him. She hurried 
downstairs to find him standing in the hall, 
hat in hand, snow on his shoulders and on 
his boots. 

“Gosh, you look slick tonight!” he said as 
he helped her into her coat. “Usually I don’t 
like red, but that sprig of holly just does the 
trick.” 

Diane turned and faced him, open- 
mouthed. “Will you say that again?” she re- 
quested. “You don’t like red?” 

Toby shook his head. “Does that make me 
peculiar or something?” 

“Well, boys are supposed to, generally,” 
Diane murmured. “But I’m glad you're dif- 
ferent. Especially tonight.” THE END 





Remembered Island (Continued from page 23) 


out, snubbed a rope around one of the moor- 
ing posts and turned toward them. “Did you 
bring Nash?” Mayhew asked. 

Peter said softly, in a voice that was still 
weighted with shock and disbelief, “Nash is 
dead.” 

“Dead?” Rhoda echoed. Her eyes turned 
to Russell Preston who was coming up onto 


| the dock. He nodded, the laughter lines in his 
| face looking like deep scars. He turned and 
| held a hand out to help Billie onto the dock. 


She held a flimsy handkerchief pressed 


| against her mouth, and her eyes were stark 


with grief—and with fear. “I can’t stand it! 
Take me away from here! Take me away from 


| here!” 


“Tll take her to the hotel,” Mr. Preston 
said. “Under the circumstances, someone had 
better call the coroner. We left Jesse over 
there with the—with Nash. He'll stay ’til the 
coroner gets there.” 

What a macabre task for Jesse, Rhoda 
thought, left there on that desolate spot with 
the body of the man who had betrayed his 
son. But Jesse didn’t know that. Nobody did. 


| And now Will Nash’s lips were sealed forever. 





A fresh realization of how miserably she had 
failed Ken swept over her. 

“Oh, Peter,” she stammered, “there wasn’t 
anything in the box. Nothing, nothing! And 
the notes are gone—burned in Grandma’s fire 
—we'll never be able to prove anything now!” 

Billie pulled free of Mr. Preston’s restrain- 
ing hand and ran past, screaming, “I’m get- 
ting out of here!” 

Russell Preston started after her, then 
stopped. “She’s hysterical with shock. I'll go 
after her in a moment.” He turned to Rhoda. 
“I want you to know that I’m going to do 
everything in my power to make up for the 
wrong Nash has done.” He stared out over 
the dark, night-shrouded water toward the 
hidden island. “Poor Will,” he said, his voice 
tight with emotion. “His one redeeming act 
was his confession.” Then he swung around 
and hurried after Billie. 

Rhoda looked wonderingly at Peter. “Con- 
fession?” 

Peter nodded. “Will Nash thought we had 


the evidence in the box, and he knew that 


he was dying. He confessed the whole thing. 
Mr.- Preston was struck dumb. Jesse—poor 
Jesse broke down and cried.” 

The expanding sensation in Rhoda’s chest 
was a mixture of astonishment, relief, tri- 
umph, and remorse—all welded into one. Her 
lips moved soundlessly and she caught Peter's 
hand. 

“I—I can't believe it, Peter,” she man- 
aged. “I just can’t. I—I think I'm going to 
cry, too.” 

But she didn’t cry, not then nor later—after 
the coroner had arrived and gone over to 
Quicksand, after all the others had gone in- 
doors, leaving her and Peter alone with the 
night. 

Peter said, “Billie claims that Will didn’t 
steal the manuscript. After Ken was killed, 
it was found among Ken’s things—wrapped 
and addressed to Mr. Nash. She said he had 
meant Will to have it.” 

Rhoda shook her head pityingly. “He 
meant Mr. Nash to have it to show to publish- 
ers—not to put his name on as the author!” 

“Of course. Billie was just trying to find 
a loophole. She’s afraid she will be held ac- 
countable, somehow, but I’m sure no one is 
going to press charges against her.” 

“How could Mr. Nash stoop to such a mean, 
dishonest act,” Rhoda exclaimed. “And what 
a wild, reckless thing for him to do! He might 
have known that there’d be proof somewhere 
that Ken really wrote the book.” 

“Men desperate for fame, money, recogni- 
tion, take desperate chances. When he had 
that manuscript in his possession and learned 
that the author was dead, he was too much 
of a weakling to resist the temptation of 
claiming it for his own. Then he started sys- 
tematically searching for a carbon copy or 
for any notes that Ken might have left be- 
hind. If there had been any, he would have 
found them long before any of the rest of us 
got wise. But there was nothing to find, after 
all; so he might have won that reckless gam- 
ble of his, except for you.” 

Rhoda and Peter stood side by side on the 
trail leading across the vacant lot between 
Idlewild and the Strasser resort. Her hand 
sought his. “How far would I have got, fol- 
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lowing that crazy hunch of mine, without 
ou?” 

; “Let’s just say that we worked at it to- 
gether.” The pressure of his hand tightened, 
accidentally pressing Ken’s old ring into the 
flesh of her finger so that she let her breath 
out sharply. “I’m sorry!” he said, releasing 
her hand. 

She looked down at the ring, turning it 
loosely on her finger. A wind moved against 
her, a wind fragrant with the night and the 
lake. Above the spot where Half-Moon stood 
enveloped in mist and darkness, a cloud 
parted to reveal one small, radiant star. An- 
other star appeared. And yet another, until 
a curtain of stars hung over the island. A 
new and different light appeared suddenly—a 
faint reddish gleam moving shoreward—and 
she realized that it was the light of a lantern 
hung on the prow of a boat. The boat was 
coming from Quicksand Point, and she knew 
that Jesse’s vigil was over. 

Once long ago she had seen that same boat 
moving toward her. Perhaps even the lantern 
that had hung on its prow was the same as 
the one there now. It was on the night that 
Ken had come to say good-by for the last 
time, knowing that the next summer he would 





be in uniform and that an ocean might lie | 


between them. 

As she fingered the ring she thought: “But 
it wasn’t good-by. It isn’t really good-by now, 
either.” A person couldn’t say good-by to 
something that was a part of her. But she 
could keep it tenderly in the background of 
her life while she went on to face the future 
with new insight and new hope. She had 
done all she could for Ken. 

Carefully, with Peter watching, she re- 
moved the ring. “I think I'll put it in the 
metal box,” she said softly, “with the other 
things from the past, and then I'll close the 
lid.” 

Peter looked at her, the light from the 


windows of Grandmother’s house falling soft- | 
ly across his face. “Are you sure now, Rhoda?” | 


“Tm sure, Peter.” 

Sure enough so that you'd let me give 
you a ring in its place?” 

She looked up at him, a starlit smile in her 
eyes. “Someday, Peter. But not now. And I 
don’t mean because of Ken. Because of you. 





When you get your doctor’s degree, and I | 


know whether my piano practice means any- 
thing or not, then we'll see.” 

“It’s a long time to wait.” He smiled. “How 
was it Ken put it—‘Say to the heart, This is 


the hour of waiting ... Spring has not come’? | 


Anyway, Rhoda, there’s still a week left of 
your vacation, here and now.” 

She nodded. Here and now. The simple 
phrase seemed charged with magic. She lifted 
her face to the wind and the stars. From the 
direction of Half-Moon Island a loon called 


out once again, as if waking from a dream, | 


and the cry no longer seemed forlorn but 
sweet and full of promise. THE END 
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Exciting new serial beginning in 
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Remember “A Girl Called Hank” and 
“Goal for Jill’? You'll love this latest 
novel by the same author, about a cow- 
boy from Wyoming and a girl softball 
star who loves horses. Why not make sure 
now you will receive all six installments? 
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All Over 
the Map 


Headline News 


in Girl Scouting 


¢> EVER SEE A DOLL as sinall as a grain 
of rice? Or one as large as a four-year- 
old child? These and hundreds of others were 
on display in the Girl Scout and Brownie Doll 
Show at Camp Pendleton, California. Dolls 
were entered for awards in twenty-four cate- 
gories, from prettiest bride, handsomest boy, 
and most outstanding foreign doll to ugliest 
and tackiest! Nine neighborhood troops, under 
the San Diego Girl Scout Council, took part 
in decorating long tables for separate classes 
of dolls. All the bride dolls went to the Church 
Wedding Table, for instance, while baby dolls 
were displayed on a table resembling a huge 
bassinet. The Women’s Club auditorium, 


Collecting, studying, and classifying shells, these Vir- 
ginia Girl Scouts worked for the new Salt W ater badge 
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Girl Scouts in foreground are preparing kindling for the day’s 
cookout, one of the features of this encampment in Newfoundland 


where the show was held, seemed full of 
lovely parade floats. 

Registration for dolls took place in the 
morning of the show, and in the afternoon 
came judging and open house, with donated 
refreshments of cokes and lollipops, for over 
three hundred friends. Although only dolls 
whose mothers were registered Brownies or 
Scouts were eligible for ribbons, many un- 
usual dolls were loaned for exhibit only, in- 
cluding the foreign doll collection of Camp 
Pendleton’s Commanding General, and an 
elaborate doll with a mink coat. But everyone 
loved the “Best Handmade by a Brownie” 
just as much. She was created from an old 
nylon stocking, stuffed, 
with buttons for eyes, 
yarn hair, and a gay 
hankie for a dress. 


Photo by Miller 


THE TOWN OF 

MARBLEHEAD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, rolled 
out the red carpet re- 
cently for Canadian boys 
of the Second Central 
Rover Crew and their 
Skipper! And no wonder 
—three years in a row 
Girl Scouts of the Mar- 
blehead Council have 
enjoyed Canadian hospi- 
tality, camping in the 
beautiful Gatineau Res- 
ervation near Ottawa. 
When news came that 
the Ottawans were bik- 
ing 520 miles to Boston, 
to fulfill a badge re- 
quirement — and repay 
the call—everyone want- 
ed a share in the hostess 
duties. 

The Council offered 
the use of the local day 
camp, Shore Lea, and 
made it ready. Girl Scouts 
who had met the boys at 
a square dance in Can- 
ada last summer wanted 
to have (naturally) a 


square dance, and enlisted a willing father to 
call the turns. Another group of girls planned 
a lobster-corn cookout, and there were swims 
—the first time in salt water for the visitors— 
and more cookouts and a porch party. 

A father took the boys racing in his sail- 
boat, and the Commodore of the famous 
Corinthian Yacht Club extended membership 
to the boys during their stay. There was sight- 
seeing in old Salem, in Cambridge, and a 
drive to Gloucester to see the fishing fleet. 

The boys (“enthusiastic, appreciative, and 
altogether charming,” reports a Girl Scout 
mother) are planning to turn Ottawa inside 
out for the girls next summer, by way of 
thanking Marblehead for a wonderful time. 
Oh yes, Marblehead Scouts are going to Gati- 
neau again—they’re saving money for the 
trip as hard as they can and correspondence 
with pen pals is flourishing. 


STILL ANOTHER REPORT of over-the- 

border hospitality in this story of sixty 
American Girl Scouts of Pepperell Air Force 
Base and their wonderful week-long encamp- 
ment. The girls ( who live at this Northeast Air 
Command Base in Newfoundland) with an 
adult staff, pitched twelve squad tents in the 
thick pines bordering Western Island Pond, 
Newfoundland, on a camp site generously 
loaned by the St. John’s Committee that 
sponsors the area for camping. 

The camping period started off with an 
evening of national and international songs 
and skits around the campfire, and then fol- 
lowed a whole week of outdoor living, packed 
with swimming, fishing, hiking, nature study, 
handicrafts, and outdoor meals. 

Senior and intermediate units were organ- 
ized, patrols from the units assisting the 
kitchen staff at all meals and learning outdoor 
broiling, baking, and one-pot cookery at a 
daily cookout. The senior unit studied weather 
forecasting, and provided a forecast each 
morning of camp, even raising appropriate 
weather flags. Adopting the name “Thule” 
after the Northeast Air Command Base in 
northern Greenland, the nine seniors com- 
posed a song entitled “We're the Pinetree 
Scouts from Thule” which was soon popular 
throughout the camp. 
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Eustis Scouts tooled a cover for the troop scrapbook 


Taking advantage of the benefits of an 
international camping site, the Scouts studied 
Newfoundland plants, rocks, and wild life, 
some starting unusual collections and others 
improving on collections already _ started. 
Every girl camper also made a belt of wooden 
squares, each painted with a different New- 
foundland scene — wonderful souvenir of a 
memorable week, made possible by interna- 
tional co-operation! 


Handbook was a natural for Girl Scouts 
of the Virginia Tidewater area, where tide- 
waters create miles of seashore—happy hunt- 
ing grounds for shell collectors! Working at 
Fayre Forest Day Camp in Portsmouth, twen- 
ty-five girls studied types of shells, their vari- 
ous patterns of growth, uses for shells (they 
have been used for money in several cultures, 
for example), and the dangers in shell col- 
lecting. (Rule Number One: never go shell- 
ing barefoot!) 

On the beaches the girls collected many 
shells, which they classified and arranged on 
long tables under a beautiful oak tree near 
the edge of the Elizabeth River, along with 
unusual shells from foreign shores which were 
loaned by friends. The five other units in camp 
attended the exhibit and final lecture, in which 
each badge worker had a part to say. Rarest 
shell on exhibit was probably the Scotch Bon- 
net, found on the Eastern Coast from Florida 
to the Virginia Capes, but also on view were 
conch, keyhole limpets, horseshoe crabs, lace- 
like coral, and others, including live species 
from the nearby river. 


6) THE SALT WATER BADGE in the new 


BEHIND LAY WEEKS OF PREPARATION; 
oh ahead, seven magical days of hosteling 
through Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, and 
Cape Cod for seven Norwalk, Connecticut, 
Girl Scouts and their leaders. At least that 
was the plan. But a drastic change in the 
wind blew adventure their way, and provided 
unexpected tests of Girl Scout skills and 
stamina. 

Everything went according to schedule at 
first: by train, truck, bike, and steamer the 
group reached Martha’s Vineyard where they 
swam in the surf, saw the famous multi- 
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Just a few prize 


colored cliffs at Gay Head, and then went on 
to Nantucket with its whaling museum, his- 
toric homes, fascinating shops. So far all was 
well. But on the early steamer from the Island, 
there were high seas and tremendous winds 
caused by Hurricane Carol. Theirs was the 
last steamer to leave for the mainland that 
day, the Norwalk Scouts learned later, and 
they also caught the last train out of Woods 
Hole for Buzzards Bay, where they were 
forced to evacuate the railroad station only 
minutes before tidal water covered its floor. 
The bedraggled girls were guided to the local 
armory refugee center where they found am- 
ple use for Girl Scout skills. 

They helped with registration, first aid, and 
child care as the hurricane refugees poured 
in, then served coffee and sandwiches. One 
shift worked throughout the night at the 
armory, while another group took over in the 
morning, preparing and serving food, and 
lending helping hands wherever needed. That 
evening the Mess Sergeant of the National 
Guard cooked them a steak dinner, and the 
next day—amid profuse thanks for their help 
—the weary girls headed for home where 
(they thought) life would be peaceful. But 
ten days later those Norwalk Girl Scouts were 
at it again, serving as an emergency civil 
defense telephone squad during Hurricane 
Edna! 


AN EXCITING PROGRESS REPORT comes 
from a troop within the troops, It’s Girl 
Scout Troop 49 at Fort Eustis, Virginia, and 
it’s made up mostly of daughters of career 
soldiers at this U. S. Army Transportation 
Corps post. Considering the fact that the 
troop is scarcely seven years old, and that the 
personnel at an Army post is always on the 
move, Troop 49 wears a feather in its cap 
for, having a year-round schedule of Scout 
activities and for being one of the most active 
troops in the Newport News-Warwick Girl 
Scout Council. Not that an Army backdrop 
doesn’t have its advantages. Naturally there’s 
plenty of camping space and other outdoor 
facilities, plus a high number of skilled volun- 
teer instructors, and a loyal Officers’ Wives 
Club, which helps raise needed funds. 
Last summer, instructed by a corporal in 
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winners in the big doll show, staged 
by Brownies and Scouts of Camp Pendleton, California 


the WACs, forty-eight Girl Scouts learned to 
swim, with six earning Swimmer badges. In 
addition, eight girls earned the Sports Profi- 
ciency badge in tennis. And four, for Leather 
badges, produced a fine tooled-leather cover 
for the Troop 49 scrapbook. At this writing, 
the Fort Eustis Girl Scouts are in their new 
Scout hut, and plans for the months ahead 
look bigger and better than ever. 


oe ONE BRIGHT AND SHINING Iowa morn- 
ing, nine Girl Scouts of Troop 116, one 
Senior Scout of Troop 75, and three adults 
left Sioux City for Des Moines and a visit 
to the State Fair. The group traveled in a 
large passenger car and a station wagon bear- 
ing the inscription “Sioux City Girl Scouts.” 
It was a well-earned trip, for the girls had 
worked hard selling stationery and Christmas 
cards, earning enough to help send ten troop 
members to summer camp and to finance this 
expedition! 

Upon arrival, the girls were greeted by Des 
Moines Troop 61, served a delicious luncheon, 
and welcomed to spend the night in the cabins 
at Camp Moingona. Then came a whirlwind 
of sightseeing in Des Moines, a meal in the 
Cloud Room at the airport, a tour of the 
State Fair. And, to top it all, the exciting 
experience of seeing and hearing President 
Eisenhower and ex-President Hoover! 

THE END 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


Here’s your chance to tell other Girl Scouts 
all over the world what your troop is doing! 
Why not sit down some winter evening and 
write us ¢ your iting programs and 
plans, interesting work in your community, 
or special fun out of doors? Whatever your 
Scout activities, other girls enjoy reading 
the details in this special department of your 
magazine. If you have good pictures, send 
them, too. They should be clear, black-and- 
white prints, 4” x 5” or larger, showing Girl 
Scouts busy about some activity or in a 
natural group. If the girls are in uniform, 
make sure everyone is wearing it smartly 
and correctly! 
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Make It Coed! 
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Long-range plans for getting acquainted 
save “ice-breaking” at party time 


ES, BOYS ARE GOOD scouts—even if you do sometimes have to 
scrape them off the wall at the high school dance or Senior Girl 
Scout party. 

The proper “scraping” method begins away back when. You see, 
shyness is no exclusive monopoly of the girls. And did you ever think 
what he-man intrepidity it takes to dash up to a creature whose hair- 
do appeals to you but whose ideas and interests are strangers—and 
whisk her off on the polished flocr as the first bars of the music sound? 

There are better ways to break up the stag group in the corner than 
to attack it with a flying wedge of skirts. Don’t ever do that! But— 
what thén? 

A rapid survey reveals that in this, as in all things, Girl Scout Seniors 
are resourceful. Long before they get to the dance-party stage, they 
plot and plan to draw the boys into their many-sided activities for 
fun and service. By the time the party stage is reached, there’s ease 
in the relationship. 

Here’s a troop of Seniors in Tacoma, Washington, who are devoted 
to mountain climbing. They are, in fact, a Mountaineer troop. But 
their leader, Miss Hilda Skott, says the girls saw clearly you can’t 
perch up on some lofty peak all of the time—especially if the boys of 
the region are chiefly interested in sailing. 'To their popular overnight 
climbing and camping trips the girls added some projects that included 
a Girl Scout Mariner troop. This led to an invitation to visit one of 
the “ships” owned and operated by Boy Scout Sea Explorers. Ac- 
quaintances grew and when the Explorers threw a shipboard party, 
the Mountaineers as-well as the Mariners were asked. 

When our Mountaineers aren’t climbing, they love to dance. Their 
most recent affair was a huge success—right from the moment when 
they decided to call it a “Bum’s Bop,” and asked each group invited 
to do a “stunt.” Stunts are good laugh-getters; they’re also good 
warmer-uppers and ice-breakers. So is an early “mixer dance” or a 
get-acquainted game. And everyone was asked to wear a name tag. 

Speaking of games and stunts, don’t overlook those tricks of magic 
described on page 12 of this issue. The girls of the hostess troop could 
easily become a troop of magicians, just for the night. Boys love magic 
and might come up with some extra stunts on their own. 

Mixer dances, says Miss Skott, are of several types. For instance, 
there’s the “Multiplication Dance,” in which one couple starts out on 
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by JOAN YARD 
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Ice cream with a “salty flavor” is delicious—and so is 
dancing with these handsome Boy Scout Explorers! 


the floor; then, when the music stops, each seeks another partner. 
This goes on until everybody is dancing. The “Paul Jones” is another 
good mixer. It starts with a circle of girls, surrounded by a circle of 
boys. The girls move clockwise when the music starts, the boys coun- 
ter-clockwise. When the music stops, each boy takes as partner the 
girl who is opposite him. Still another is the “Broom and Mop” dance. 
While the others are dancing, a girl with a broom walks out on the 
floor and hands it to another girl, who must take it and surrender her 
partner. She in turn hands it to another girl. The idea is especially 
good for breaking up those “steadies.” A boy is also sent onto the 
floor with a mop, to be passed to another boy. From time to time 
the music is stopped, and the boy and girl who are caught with the 
mop and broom are required to pay a forfeit by reciting a nursery 
rime, singing a song, or some such thing. That really helps the shy 
ones get into the swing of things. 

The Christmas season is a time when many Girl Scout Seniors are 
thinking about service activities—the sharing of time, energy, fun, and 
skills, as well as such things as food and toys. And it’s a fact that many 
Seniors have found that the boys love to be included in these things— 
and that service to others is a “getting-acquainted” basis second to 
none. For instance, there’s the troop in Northfield, Minnesota, that 
got together with a troop of Boy Scouts to pack clothing kits. Or the 
Senior girls. in Forth Worth, Texas, last fall, who spent many after- 
noons and evenings working with the Panther Boys Club collecting 
and repairing toys to stock the Christmas Toy Store of the Salvation 
Army. The boys did the repairs that required some mechanical skill; 
the girls refurbished the dolls with wardrobes they sewed themselves. 
You can carry this Christmas “coed” idea a long way if you try: boys 
make fine carolers; they can help plan and carry out a “hospital cir- 
cuit” of amusing entertainment for bedridden children or old people. 

All around the year, outdoor activities start moving the friendships 
out of the wallflower-stag line class, so that when things arrive at the 
party stage there’s really no problem at all. Seniors of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, drafted the boys for their outdoor “winter carnival.” In warme1 
weather, they and the Seniors of Oakland, California, held beach 
parties together. 

Rockwood, the Girl Scout national camp at Bethesda, Maryland, 
close to the nation’s capital; saw one of its biggest coed get-togethers 
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the week end of October 15. Girl Scout Sen- 
jors and Explorer Scouts—about eighty alto- 
gether — arrived with their leaders and a 
crammed schedule of activities to carry them 
from Friday through Sunday. The girls were 
all Girl Scouts of Luke, Maryland, and this 
was their sixth Rockwood visit organized by 
Alton Fortney, a Tri-Town Boy Scout worker, 
and his wife, who is a Girl Scout leader. The 
boys used Rockwood’s extensive camping fa- 
cilities; the girls stayed at the beautiful Manor 
House. Over the week end they visited the 
David Taylor Model Basin, a Navy experi- 
mental station; had an outdoor meeting with 
a historian who gave them the early history 
of Great Falls and the old canal that dates 
to Revolutionary days; had dinner at Bolling 
Air Force Base; on Saturday night had a big 
informal party at the Manor House; and on 
Sunday visited the Franciscan Monastery in 
Washington. 

It seems once you get thinking about the 
ways you can start “thawing out” the coed 
ice, ways and means never end. Boys love to 
discuss problems (as do girls! ), and teen-age 
problems abound galore in every community 
and neighborhood. Dating problems, curfew 
hours, community problems such as meeting 
places for young people. You can think of 
many more! The Seniors of Manitowac, Wis- 
consin, were smart: they put their problems 
to work for them in achieving better rela- 
tionships with the boys. They asked the boys 
to join them in a series of Teen-age Clinics 
at which all these matters were thoroughly 
thrashed out. Of course, if you decide on such 
clinics, don’t overlook refreshments afterward. 
Some of the Senior Planning Boards through- 
out the country ask the boys to join them in 
discussion of the theme they have chosen— 
and then to join in at their dance and spread 
that follows. The idea has always been a huge 
success. 

The thing to remember is that friendship— 
and even a casual friendliness—has to have 
more to nourish it than a few clever, or un- 
cleverly silly remarks. 

The boys you really get to know, and who 
get to know that it’s fun knowing you, won't 
turn into a stag group, glued to one corner 
of the wall, when you meet them some fine 
day at a party or dance. THE END 





She Monkeys with Magic 


(Continued from page 13) 


determined not to let it take up too much of 
her time. “I have a lot of homework to do,” 
she explains. “I love school, and it’s the most 
important thing to me right now.” 

“No tricks of magic for getting the home- 
work done?” 

She laughs at that. “I 
one!” 

Of course she can’t quite keep out of those 
magic channels that flow into your living 
room. You're sure to meet her there now and 
then. On one weekly contest, she won fifty 
dollars’ worth of books on magic, and in the 
final competition the viewing audience se- 
lected her as winner by mail. But when two 
different national sponsors approached her 
with lucrative offers for a thirteen-week ser- 
ies on the air waves, she declined. “There'll 
be lots of time later,” she said. 

As a part-time professional, Janet has gath- 
ered many happy memories. There was, for 
instance, the gay Christmas party at the New 
York Illustrators’ Club, which featured her in 
a fifteen-minute magic act. 

It was at this big show that her small glove 
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PIMPLES 


New! Clearasil Medication 


STARVES 





SKIN-COLORED 
HIDES PIMPLES WHILE IT WORKS 


Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new-type medi- 
cation especially for pimples really works. In 
skin specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of 
every 10 cases were cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 


Amazing starving action. CLEARASIL actually 
starves pimples because it helps remove the oils 
that pimples “feed” on. And CLEARASIL’s anfi- 
septic action stops the growth of bacteria that 
can cause and spread pimples. Skin-colored to 
hide pimples and end embarrassment. Grease- 
less, stainless... pleasant to leave on day and 
night for uninterrupted medication. 


America’s largest-selling specific pimple 
medication... because CLEARASIL has helped so 
many boys, girls and adults. GUARANTEED to 
work for you as it did in doctors’ tests or money 
back. 59¢and98¢.Atall druggists.GetCLEARASIL 
today. ( Available in Canada, slightly moré.) 
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MOVIE STAR 
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ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 
Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issves. Be sure to 
send your old as well as your new address to 
The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17 


























SPEAKING OF MOVIES 


by BERTHA JANCKE LUECK 


THEY RODE WEST—Fast moving 
adventure in a*Technicolor West- 
ern with historical slant. A young 
surgeon (Robert Francis) in fron- 
tier days, arouses the hostility of 
the soldiers by his humane treat- 
ment of sick and wounded in- 
dians. The commandant’s niece 
(Donna Reed) likes him. He nearly 
forfeits his life—but loyalty to 
the Hippocratic oath makes him 
a hero when the actions of a 
hotheaded captain incite the 
Indians. (Columbia) 


ROOGIE’S BUMP—Comedy of a 
kindly sort will make this popu- 
lar with baseball fans and all 
who are big sisters of a small 
brother. Roogie Rigsby, ten, a 
newcomer to Brooklyn, is rejected 
by the sand-lot boys. He dreams 
he meets Red O’Malley, great 
pitcher long dead, who raises a 
big bump on Roogie’s arm to 
give him phenomenal powers. He 
makes the Dodger team—but is a 
failure. Red O'Malley reappears 
to tell him why. (Republic) 


SO THIS IS PARIS—A gay ro- 
mantic comedy that is interspersed 
with song and dance, in Techni- 
color. Three American sailors— 
Tony Curtis, Gene Nelson, and 
Paul Gilbert—are on a three-day 
pass to Paris. There’s a fine mix- 
up with three pretty girls and six 
war orphans—and a charity bo- 
zaar that nearly lands them in 
jail. The girls are Gloria de 
Haven, Corinne Calvet, and Mara 
Corday. There’s plenty of good 
fast fun! (Universal-International) 


SIGN OF THE PAGAN—Action 
and romance are skillfully blend- 
ed in this drama of 450 A.D., 
when Attila the Hun and his 
warrior horde swept down on the 
divided Roman Empire. The film 
has an inspirational message, and 
the lesson that when the people 
are aroused, the rule of despots 
falls. In the role of Attila, Jack 
Palance dominates this story of 
the ancient conflict of good and 
evil—in bright Technicolor Cinema- 
Scope. (Universal-international) 














monkey first made his debut. Pojo is smart. 
He does not speak, as a ventriloquist’s mon- 
key might. He answers Janet’s questions by 
shaking his head, up and down or sidewise, 
or even ducking for cover in his basket if he 
feels she is trying to push him out on a limb. 


Sometimes he flies right off into a fury and - 


has to be calmed down. Always he seems 
amazingly alive. There have been other mon- 
keys among magicians—but none like Pojo. 

Janet often performs with her parents over 
week ends. But at the Packer Collegiate In- 
stitute in Brooklyn they will tell you she has 
a wide range of interests other than magic. 
She takes part in many school activities, is 
very fond of writing, and had one of her 
poems published in “The National Anthology 
of the Best High School Poems of 1953.” 

“Sports? I love them!” Janet says. “My 
favorites are ice skating, swimming, horse- 
back riding. But each year I do devote a little 
more time to magic. You see there’s plenty 
to learn there too!” 

At last year’s annual magicians’ get-togeth- 
er in Michigan, Janet and her monkey-in- 
basket won her mighty acclaim from the 
world’s famous magi. Among her admirers 
was The Great Chang from South America. 
When, on the second night’s program, his 
own assistant suddenly became ill, he rushed 
to find Janet to take her place. There fol- 
lowed a quickie talk-over rehearsal, after 
which our little magician walked on stage 
as “The Bullet-proof Girl” who remains un- 
harmed when a bullet is fired through the 
middle of her body. 

“Yes, magic will be my career,” Janet says 
“Tl give it full time, once I’m out of school. 
There aren’t many girl magicians in the 
world. So the competition won’t be too great 
when I’m ready to have my own show.” 

She adds, with a bashful smile, “I'll have 
more fun than anyone else in the world.” 

THE END 





Picture Frames and Screens 
(Continued from page 24) 


cutting a diagonal line to corner with razor 
blade. Finish taping down passe partout. 
Carefully center a gummed hanger on back 
1” from top. 


A small screen makes a decorative accent for 
a table or desk or a background for a floral 
arrangement. You can make one of plywood, 
using the small Metropolitan prints that you 
receive along with the large ones. 

Materials: 10”x12” plywood, \” thick; 
four small hinges; water-soluble glue, ruler, 
paint or shellac; fine sandpaper. 

Cut plywood into 3 sections 10” x 4”. Sand 
wood and paint or shellac. Hinge sections to- 
gether when dry. 

Glue your small prints on the sections of 
the frame in a pleasing arrangement. The 
dimensions are given only as a guide. Make 
the screen to fit your desk. 


Large screen: If you have a large floor screen, 
you can decorate it to advantage with your 
large-size prints. If the screen is shabby you 
may want to paint over it with any solid-color 
wall paint, or paper with solid-color wallpaper. 

Mount a print in center of each panel at 
eye level or in any pleasing arrangement. 

To make a screen yourself, you need 3 
panels of 4” plywood 67 x 17” (for average- 
size screen). You also need 6 screen hinges. 
The plywood should be sanded smooth and 
smoothly finished with 2 or 3 coats of paint 
or shellac. 
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Sandpaper lightly between coats. Place 
hinges flush with edges of board. Now mount 
the pictures. 











A cardboard frame is good for a small desk 
picture. You'll need cardboard %” thick; your 
print or photo, water-soluble glue, ruler, 
single-edge razor blade, small piece of muslin 
or plain lightweight fabric for hinge; cover- 


ing material—such as patterned wallpaper or 
plain rough-textured fabric—and lining ma- 
terial of lightweight, harmonizing fabric. 

On a piece of cardboard draw a rectangle 
2” wider and longer than the picture itself. 
Cut out this piece of cardboard. Center the 
picture on it and draw a guide line around it. 
Lift up the picture and draw a slightly smaller 
rectangle inside the picture line. With razor 
blade cut out center of cardboard along this 
new line (A.). 

Now cut two additional pieces of card- 
board %” larger on all sides, than outer dimen- 
sions of first piece. Cut a piece of your decora- 
tive paper or fabric %” larger on all sides 
than the smallest cardboard. Place frame on 
this, measure %” into the open part on all 
four sides, draw rectangle, and cut out. Re- 
place frame on fabric and cut corners so you 
can turn back a flap over center opening (B.). 
Miter outside corners, turn in and glue in 
place (C.). Smooth with soft cloth. Press 
under weight. 

Cut a strip of muslin for hinge about 1%” 
wide and 1” longer than the larger card- 
boards. Glue the two remaining pieces of 
cardboard to this strip of muslin, leaving a 
%” space between them (D.). Turn in the %” 
extension of the hinge at top and bottom, and 
glue. Cut decorative paper or fabric %” larger 
on all sides than the section you have just 
completed. Glue in place, miter corners, turn 
in edges, and glue. Cut lining %” smaller on 
all sides and glue in place. Place %” band of 
glue on back of board with cutout, on top, 
bottom and outside edges. Glue the board 
to right side of hinged boards. Lay flat and 
press. Slip your picture in on the free side, 
and your frame is complete. THE END 





By You (Continued from page 15) 


like all the rest of his “first-day’s at school.” 

He had gotten up early, gathered wood for 
the kitchen stove, milked the cow they had 
bought last week just after arriving, and gotten 
water from the open well that served the row 
of houses in which they lived. After eating his 
breakfast he put on a mended, but clean shirt. 

“Well, I’m leaving now, Ma,” Alex said as he 
started to the door. 

“By, son, and do be good. I don’t want to 
hear of you misbehaving none.” 

“Yes, Ma.” Alex slammed the door. 

A twenty-minute walk brought him to the 
big, red-brick building. From then to now 
had been an unpleasant reality. 

He had been shown to the office of Mr. Karl, 
the principal. There he presented his last two 
report cards, both of the present semester. Mr. 
Karl glanced over them, and then turned his 
attention to Alex. 

“How old are you, Alexander?” 

“Thirteen, sir.” 

The principal seemed to meditate on this, 
and then said, “You will be in Miss Johnson’s 
class.” 

He was introduced to Miss Johnson, a gray- 
haired, frail woman with a high, shrill voice. 
After a few private words with the principal, 
Miss Johnson assigned him a desk in the back 
of the room. He sat down. All the other chil- 
dren had moved away. He could feel their eyes 
upon him, and hear their whispering. Trying 
not to notice, he gazed intently at his desk. 

Finally the bell rang. The rest of the morn- 
ing had dragged by slowly. 

When the bell rang for the noon hour, Alex 
sat motionlessly for a few minutes. His shyness 
kept him from joining the group of children 
on their way to eat. Wondering what to do, he 
glanced bewilderedly at the teacher. She was 
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taking out her lunch and proceeded to eat it, 
seemingly unaware of Alex’s presence. He then 
took his sack lunch and ate it with a feeling 
of loneliness around him. 

After he had finished, and the silence had 
become unbearable, he left and went outside. 
A group of boys were playing softball on a 
small field. Alex ventured toward them. 

“Mind if I play?” he asked. One boy, appar- 
ently the captain, scowled at him and said, “We 
don’t want you.” They had then started playing 
again, paying no more attention to him. 

The afternoon had gone as slowly as the 
morning. When the bell dismissing school final- 
ly rang, Alex left the building, and as he started 
across the playground one of a gang of boys 
stuck his foot out to trip him. Though Alex 
managed to keep his balance, his temper flared. 
He turned to face the boy, his fists doubled; but 
then, remembering his Mother and past experi- 
ence, he turned and started on. 

The boy yelled, “Coward,” after him. 

That did it. Alex turned and walked over to 
the boy. “Take it back,” he demanded angrily. 

“I won’t—’cause that’s what you are—a yel- 
low coward.” 

Then the fight was on. 

Alex walked into the kitchen where his 
Mother was making bread, and sat down. 

“Run out and play, son.” 

Alex remained sitting. “No one wants to play 
with a black boy, Ma.” 

RUTH BYERLY (age 16) Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


THE FARMER AND THE RAIN 


Nonfiction Award 


First the farmer wants some dry weather so 
he can plant his crops. Then he wants some 
rain so his crops will grow and he will get some 














How to give 
a Waxing Bee! 


Be the life of this 
different kind of party! 


Waxing bees are all the rage! It's 
smooth, big-time party fun—the 
mixer type that boys like—yet in- 
expensive and easy to give. Send 
for complete plans — invitation 
ideas...the props to have on hand 
.. suggestions for decorations, 
games and prizes...and most im- 
portant, ideas for refreshments. 


GIRL SCOUTS! If you're working 
for your Hostess Badge, this ma- 
terial will give you lots of help! 


Write to 
Consumer Education Department, Dept. AG-124 
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Discourage 
those 


Blackheads! 


Just don’t let small blackheads 
de-glamorize your skin! Now—use 
this special greaseless treatment for 
clearing away these blackheads. It’s 
recommended by leading skin special- 
ists. It’s quick. It’s effective. 


Every night and morning, after 
you wash your face— gently rub 
snowy-cool Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
over your face. Then—leave on a 
deep coat of the cream for one min- 
ute. The “keratolytic” action of this 
greaseless cream dissolves off oily 
dead skin flakes that clog pores and 
encourage blackheads. Wipe cream 
off, and rinse face with cold water. 
Hundreds of girls have tried this 
wonder-working treatment with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. They say 
“your skin looks fresher, brighter, 
clearer—right awayl”’ 









THE QUICK CREAMY TOPPING 
FOR PUDDINGS 

Ready to use right from 
the jar, or whipped with 
cream—the easy, deli- 
cious sauce for home-made 
or prepared puddings. Fold 
in to make creamy, tastier 
puddings. Write for FREE 
**Yummy Book’’ of dessert 
recipes, illustrated in color, 
Durkee-Mower, Inc., Dept. 
Al2, Lynn, Mass. 










of your favorite 
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money for them. When it has rained for a 
while, he wants it to stop raining, because if it 
rains too much it will drown out the crops and 
he won’t get any money. Then it gets so dry 
the crops won’t grow. 

Now he wants more rain, but he doesn’t get 
it for a while. When he gets ready to harvest, it 
rains, and the rust gets into it. So he can’t har- 
vest for a while yet until it gets dry. 

So he makes hay for the cattle and horses if 
he has any. When it is dry he swathes and com- 
bines. Then he is through for the summer. 
MARLYS OLSON (age 12) Sarles, North Dakota 


GROWING UP 
First Fiction Award 


Yesterday she was just a kid, wearing blue 
jeans and just any old shirt. Boys were some- 
thing nice to dream about, but the boys she 
knew were impossible. Always showing off and 
teasing, no manners whatsoever. Her big broth- 
er called her “Shrimp” and mother called her 
“Baby.” Playing the piano was a waste of 
time, and so was reading — anything except 
comics and mysteries, that is. It was actually 
painful to dress up, and social occasions were 
as boring as all get-out. She longed to go out 
and have dates, be real grown up and glamor- 
ous, but no one understood. 

“Dates?” Father would exclaim. “You're just 
a child.” 

“There’s lots of time for dates, Baby,” Mother 
smiled patiently in her wise, superior way. 

“The Shrimp on a date?” Her big brother 
would squeal, “Who'd ask you for a date?” 

“Plenty of nice boys would!” She would de- 
fend herself hotly. But she knew it was true. 
The boys her age would die before asking a 
girl for a date, and the “older” boys didn’t pay 
any attention to her. 

It was too much bother to pin her hair up 
all the time, and it never turned out right any- 
way, so what was the use? Her blue jeans and 
shirts just seemed to sag on her, and she 
seemed awfully short and pudgy when she 
looked in Mother’s full length mirror. In school 
she was still trudging away at arithmetic and 
eighth grade review; nothing “nice and cool” 
like Spanish, chemistry, algebra. 

It was too much of a bother to clean her 
room; besides she despised anything ruffled 
and frilly; anything that was kiddish—espe- 
cially the stuffed dogs and cats on her book- 
case. So she stuffed those in a box in the attic. 
She yearned for a rugged room, wood paneled, 
real gone. ... 

That was yesterday. Today she was no longer 
a kid wearing sloppy clothes. Instead she was 
wearing some real “crazy” pants, and she wasn’t 
short and pudgy anymore, either. She was taller, 
and slender, and clothes looked nice on her. 
And she discovered that dressing up in cute 
dresses was fun, especially if you knew your 
hair looked soft and shining, well-groomed, 
like hers always did now. 

She no longer had idle times when she “could 
die of boredom.” Instead there was always 
something to do: swim, play tennis, shop with 
the gang, or just read, or play the piano, and 
really enjoy it. But the biggest change was 
in people, not herself, but other people. Her 
brother whistled softly when she came down- 
stairs all dressed up this morning—and he didn’t 
call her “Shrimp” either. Her father would sort 
of groan when she would ask him for some 
money to buy a new dress, or skirt and blouse, 
which it seemed she was always doing nowa- 
days. Her Mother didn’t call her Baby any- 
more, and she talked to her just like she was 
grown-up. She consulted her on whether to 
wear her navy or beige accessories when she 








dressed up, asked her what color lamp-shades 
to get, and all such things. 

Then there were boys, too. The horrible 
monsters she had known yesterday were gone, 
In their place were tall, sun-tanned dreams, 
with crew cuts, V-necked pullover sweaters, and 
sunny grins. They still teased her, of course, 
but, though she didn’t quite admit it to even 
herself, she really liked to be teased by the 
boys. Especially the one with brown eyes and 
a special smile. And they no longer acted like 
morons. They acted like she and her girl friends 
were people and pretty special ones at that. 
When the brown-eyed boy asked her for a date, 
why it seemed perfectly natural that she should 
go. And Daddy was very calm and casual about 
it; Mother, too, although her eyes got real 
shiny, and she tried to smile real hard. 

She would rest a moment now; and then 
she’d go up to the attic, and get out those 
stuffed animals. They would look awfully cute 
on the bookcase, now that her room was all 
straightened up, and she had washed and ironed 
the ruffled curtains. Funny, she never noticed 
how cute and adorable her room was. Gosh, but 
she was glad Mother and Dad had said, “No,” 
when she wanted to have her room done over. 
She’d feel funny in a room that looked like a 
hunting lodge. She’d get the animals out in a 
minute. Right now, she'd sit here and dream 
... about people. Golly, but people had really 
grown-up lately. 

MARLENE BERNING (age 15) = Fort Loramie, Ohio 
DARKNESS AND YOU... 


Poetry Award 


The darkness ... and you. 

Then the fire 

It challenges you when you see it. 
You have the urge to push on, forward 
With it as a warming goal. 


You come closer and closer 

Now you can see the sparks scattering, 
Like frightened polliwogs, 

Into the blue-black night. 


Now you feel its warmth upon you, 
You have the urge to gather twigs, 
To feed its hungry tongue of gold. 
The curling flames lick them clean 
And devour them. 


Now the flames are satisfied, 

Dancing, leaping, hurdling through the air. 
Then the flames grow smaller and smaller 
You move closer to again gather its warmth. 


It is slowly disappearing like a dream. 
There are no more twigs, 
No more food for its hungry mouth. 


Now darkness comes again 


And you 
Darkness and you... 
Darkness. ° 


MARSHA ANN KIDD (age 14) Modesto, California 


| LOVE HURRICANES! 


Nonfiction Award 


Here on Amelia Island, off the mainland of 
Florida, we are in the path of many tropical 
hurricanes. After you've lived here for a while, 
you learn to love the excitement of a storm. 

The first reports usually come out of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico or somewhere in the Ba- 
hamas. Then, the excitement and suspense be- 
gins. If the hurricane is near land, storm warn- 
ings go out, people attend to their business hur- 
riedly so they can be home when the storm 
strikes, housewives store up canned goods, and 
everything wears an air of general expectancy. 
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Large picture windows are boarded up, potted 
plants are brought into the house, and the kero- 
sene “hurricane lamps,” saved from year to 
year, are brought down from the shelf and 
checked to make sure there is enough kerosene 
in them to last through the “big blow.” 

Then—it begins to rain—steadily—more and 
more. The wind begins to blow and trees bow 
under its great force. The ground is soon cov- 
ered with leaves, twigs, and Spanish moss. The 
electricity goes off and you must depend on 
candles and hurricane lamps for light. 

You go to bed early that night, and pull up 
the sheet, not because you are particularly cold, 
but because it makes you feel safer and more 
secure. You lie there listening to the wind, 
the rain, the crackling branches, and love it. 

Then—it’s gone. The wind and rain stop, and 
a wet bedraggled world slowly unfolds itself 
from the coating of water, mud and twigs it 
acquired during the storm. Life returns to 
normal, with only the cracked branches, wet 
ground and memories left. 

Man has made an atomic bomb, a hydrogen 
bomb, a jet plane, but he has yet to create 
something that can equal the suspense, the ex- 
citement, and the thrill of a tropical hurricane. 
KATHERINE THOMPSON (age 14) 

Fernandina Beach, Fla. 


THE BLACK BULL 


Fiction Award 


I slipped on a bracelet and straightened my 
headdress. My lip quivered a bit. 1 thought of 
the screaming people out there watching the 
races. The bull fight would be next. | was nerv- 
ous—terribly nervous. Wasn’t it only this year 
I was old enough to fight at the festival of Lris? 
What if I did something wrong? Either I'd be 
killed, or if not I could never participate in 
the bull fights again. 

“Don’t look so scared, Nakeecca,” Hatshepu 
said, “You can fight the bull a hundred times— 
ninety-nine times in mind.” 

“I am scared,” I replied, “This is my first 
time at the festival.” 

“I know how you feel,” Cleo added, “It’s my 
first time, and I’m nervous, too.” 

A slave appeared at the door and said that 
the bull fights were beginning. 

He led our small team through the long, 
dark corridor to the arena. 

The place was gayly decorated, for today was 
the festival in honor of Iris, goddess of the sun. 

There were many events, but the bull fights 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD: DIANE LITTLEJOHN 
(age 14), San Carlos, California 
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were the most popular. We would fight four 
bulls, and then they would be sacrificed on 
Iris’ altar. 

We didn’t actually fight the bulls. We did 
tricks such as balancing on the bull’s back, 
turning a somersault over it. A man had turned 
a double somersault over the bull’s back once. 
He was very highly honored. Wouldn’t it be 
grand to be able to do that? I had tried more 
than once and failed. 

The fights were beginning! I glanced down 
at myself. | wore the same red and gold cos- 
tume as all the other girls. The difference was 
that I was an albino with long platinum hair 
and fair skin. I was proud of it, because all the 
other Egyptians I had ever seen were quite 
dark. 

The first bull came out. I leaped nimbly and 
flipped over his back. The other girls followed 
in turn. 

The second and third bulls came and went 
about like the first. 

Then the fourth bull charged forward. He 
was the biggest bull I had ever seen, a beautiful 
glossy black one. I leaped and went over. His 
back moved under me, and I went over a sec- 
ond time. I could scarcely believe it! I had 
turned a double somersault. The crowd cheered 
wildly. I felt my cheeks grow red. 

The king of all Egypt then made. a speech, 
and presented me with the “Athlete’s Crown,” 
which was given to the best athlete at the 
festival each year. 

I looked out of the corner of my eye and 
saw the black bull being led to sacrifice. I was 
sorry for him. It was really more his doing than 
mine that I had turned a double somersault. 
MARGARET MASON (age 11) Indi polis, Indi 


PRAYER FOR TOMORROW 


Poetry Award 





Help us today, 

O America, 

For we are your tomorrow 
Nourish our minds, 

O America, 

As well as our bodies. 

If we are to be, 

America, 

The moulders of your destiny, 
Teach us what you have learned 
Through the long years of strife. 


We have the resilience, 

America, 

Of saplings; but you are the oaks, 

Hardened, scarred, made wiser 

By the storms of life. 

Show us today, 

O America, 

The path we must take. 

Give us the strength and the courage, 

O Lord, 

To better tomorrow. 
BARBARA BONN (age 16) 


WORK ON A RANCH 
Nonfiction Award 
“What? You live on a ranch? Lucky you!” 
So write many of my pen pals. I guess they, 
never having been on a ranch, have never 
thought there might be work to living on a 
ranch. Have you? 

Well, there is work, and lots of it at that. 
Some is fun, some is ordinary, and some of it 
is hard. I'll give you the lowdown. 

First of all there are little ordinary jobs, like 
doing dishes, sweeping, cleaning, mowing the 
lawn (a job I share with Dad), washing, and 
ironing. 

Then comes horseback riding. I rode quite a 
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Gifts for Dad 
And gifts for Mother— 
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Gifts for your beau 
And for little brother — 








Gifts that are glamorous, 
Gifts that are gay— 
They're all easy to sew 


The Stmptccp way! 
It’s FUN to sew with 





Printed Patterns! 


Young fashions designed 
with teens in mind! 














Tells how to form your own “Fun With 
Your Bike’’ Club and how to get beauti- 
ful red and white colored felt jacket or 
shirt emblems for each club member, 
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absolutely Free. Write us direct. 


CARLISLE BICYCLE 
TIRES AND TUBES 


Now is the season to replace your old 
worn bike tires and tubes. 
dealer and have him show you Carlisle 
“Lightning Dart’’ tires — Finest Bike Tires 


See your 


built — yet cost no more. Carlisle butyl 
rubber tubes hold air 10 times longer than 
natural rubber, are long lasting and tear 
resistant. If your dealer cannot supply you 
write us direct for nearest Carlisle dealer and 
get the best. 


CARLISLE TIRE & RUBBER DIVISION 


CARLISLE CORPORATION 


CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 





Rules for BY YOU Entries 


AVE YOU SENT an entry yet for your own 
H Contributors’ Department? 

Readers under eighteen years of age may 
send contributions to this department. They 
may be on any subject that will appeal to 
teen-agers. Only original material, never be- 
fore published, should be submitted. 

“Original” means that in all contributions 
the idea, and the drawings or words which 
express that idea, must be entirely the sender’s. 
Contributions must not be copied in any way 
from the work of another person. 

Short Stories: Not over 800 words. 

Poems: Two to twenty-five lines. 

Nonfiction: Description, biographical or 
human-interest sketch, episode from real life. 
Not over 400 words. 

Drawings: Black-and-white only, on stiff 
drawing paper or poster board; may be done 
in pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
tempera, or wash. Not smaller than 5” x 7”. 
Warninc: Wrap carefully! 

Photographs: Any subject, Black-and- 
white only. No smaller than 24” by 2%”. 
Wrap carefully, as damaged photographs will 
not be considered. 

RULES 


1. Entries for the April, 1955, issue must be 
mailed on or before January 1, 1955. Entries 
will be considered only for the one issue of 
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the magazine for which they are submitted. | ; : 
| legs strove to outdistance his lean pursuers, 


2. On the upper half of the first page of all 
manuscripts—or on a sheet attached to draw- 
ings and photographs—there must be written: 
The name, address, and age of sender. 
Her troop number if she is a Girl Scout. 
The number of words in the piece submitted. 
The following endorsement, signed by par- 
ent, teacher, or guardian. “J have seen this con- 
tribution and am convinced that it is the original 
idea and work of the sender.” 


3. Manuscripts must be typewritten or neatly 
written in ink, on one side of the paper only. 
4. Ages of the contributors will be considered 
in judging, and the decision of the judges is 
final. A contributor may send only one entry a 
month—not one of each kind, but only one. 


5. All manuscripts, drawings, and photographs 
submitted become the property of THE AMER- 
1cAN Girt Magazine and cannot be acknowl- 
edged or returned. THE AMERICAN GIRL re- 
serves the right to cut and edit manuscripts 
when necessary. 


AWARDS 


First awards, $10; all others, $5. Each month 
a list of Honorable Mention contributions is 
printed. No awards are made for these. 

Send Entries to “By You” Dept. Editor 

Tue American Girt Magazine 

155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





JO ANNE WARREN (age 14) 





bit while practicing for our 4-H Horse Show)! 
Then, I, being the oldest, have to ride acrogg 
the Snake River to check on the windmill 
That’s usually fun, unless it’s too hot. Some 
times I have to get the 4-H calves in, but not 
too often, since I help hay. We move cattle, too, 
once in the fall, and a couple of times in the 
spring. Once in a while the windmill doesnt 
pump enough water, or it breaks down. Then 
we have to move the cattle to the river. 

In the summer we have to cut hay to feed 
the cattle in the winter, which is what we are 
doing now. I take the place of a hired man this 
summer, and I mowed a little last summer, so 
I’m well experienced this year. 

We also have Stocker Feeder 4-H calves, 
They have to be gotten in, haltered, and fed. 
We feed them corn and oats. We sell them in 
October. Then we start all over in July. 

So you see, there is work to living on a ranch. 
I might add, though, that there are many ranch- 
es much larger than ours. (And larger ranches 
mean more work, too.) 
PATRICIA PERRETT (age 14) 


RAIN 
Poetry Award 


Valentine, Nebraska 


The sky cried today, 
I saw her teardrops 
Fall 

In a silvery sheet of 
Sorrow 


I heard her voice 

Wail, 

As she wept. 

The wind was weeping, too. 


Then 

She smiled at sunset 

And everywhere 

There was the scent 

Of rain. 

Lubbock, Texas 


HUNGER CRY 
Fiction Award 


The snow lay crisp and white on the crest 
of the hill. Far to the east the sun was rising. 
All was still. 

Suddenly a loud piercing wail broke the still- 
ness of the valley below. It was the hunger cry 
of the wolves. A lathered buck sprang out of 
a thicket. Close at his heels a pack of gaunt 
wolves leaped and snarled. The buck’s tired 


but the wolves were at his side, slashing; seek- 
ing to pull him down. The largest of the pack 
sprang at his throat and sought his jugular 


| vein, and found success. The buck crashed to 
| the ground, sinking into the soft, powdery 


snow; the wolves climbing over his fallen body. 

With a final thrashing of his legs, he lay still. 
The dawn was again still. Only the tracks 

showed that there had been any disturbance 

in the snow. The sun was up and a new day 

had begun. 

BROOKE HARLAN (age 13) San Carlos, California 


HONORABLE MENTION 


ART: Jane Donaghe (age 14) Fort Worth, Texas. 
Nancy Corsbie (age 13) Springfield, Virginia. 
Eva Miller (age 12) Austin, Texas. 

POETRY: Susan Baker (age 16) Winsted, Connecticut. 
Marlene S. Glaser (age 12) Perth Amboy, N. Y. 

FICTION: Cathy Federer (age 16) Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

NONFICTION: Valerie S. Kaye (age 16) York, Eng- 
land. Diana Cheung Mun-ling (age 16) Hong 
Kong, China; Linda Gail Gyles (age 12) Gaines- 
ville, Florida 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Ann Myers (age 12) Glin Dale, 
West Virginia. Rosemary Myers (age 13) Kirklin, 
Indiana. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING A NET 


PassEencer: I can’t tell you, It’s a surprise 
party! 
Sent by PHYLLIS PEASE, Lockport, N. Y. 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


Ju: How did you break your arm? 
Bos: Do you see those porch steps? 
Ju: Yes. 

Bos: Well, I didn't. 

Sent by LEITH SOMERVILLE, Edmonton, Canada 
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Sent by ANNE MARIE LA HAYE, Leonville, Louisiana 


Morner: Polly, stop 
you a tongue? 
Ponty: Yes, Mother, but my arm is 
much longer. 
Sent by BEVERLY YALAFF, Lynn, Mass. 


HICKORY DICKORY DOCK 
Hickory dickory dock 
Three mice ran up the clock, 


across the 











Haven't - 





waist! 107 TRON CURTAIN Stamps 


Sensational! Stalin stamp plus 106 
others a .all different, trom 















STAMP IDENTIFIER 


G , fully illustrated Stamp Identifier will tell where all 
difficult stamps come from. Also 3 sq. foot World Map and 
packet 30 World Wide stamps from Djibouti, San Marino 
Cameroons, etc. Plus giant US price list! With approvals 
Send 10¢ to help cover postage & handling costs. 

GOLIATH CO., BETHLEHEM U22, N. H. 


22 STAMPS 10¢ 


FOR ONLY 








THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 


UP TO 2Sef ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO Comden 70, New 


150 SPAIN & COLONIES 


Exciting unsorted lot just as received from Church Missions in 
Spain & African Colonies. Absolutely not picked over—no 
telling what you'll find. Guaranteed total price over $3.00 in 
Standard Catalog! Also GIVEN. copy ‘‘How To Collect Stamps."" 
With approvals. Enclose 10¢ to cover postage & handling 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON K22, N. H. 


TI 153 All Bittorent 
GeEeRM™ 
Zeppelins, ee 
Airmails, High Values. Big 
bargain lists and approvals 


WOW! 


Jamestown Stamp, Dept. 522, Jamestown, N. ‘ . 


‘TERRIFIC TRIANGLES ! 


Frightful Fish, Christ, Voleanoes—African flowers, giant 
50 yr. Tasmania, “‘Pearl Harbor’’ Jap Phill., Dead Lands 
etc. 3¢ to approval buyers. POTOMAC STAMP COM- 
PANY, Dept. #50, Washington 15, D. C. 


GIGANTIC sauce cex AMEN 
a 


ork 











Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals Commemoratives — British 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, etc 
Complete Collection plus Big TIllus- 
trated Magazine all Given. Send 5¢ for postage. Approvals 


GRAY _ STAMP o., 


=: 200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
Qh Ese Share same cation ss 


» Dept. AG, _Toronto, Canada. — 






APPROVAL ARQLICANTS 
SPRINGFIELD MASS 





AVALON STAMP CO 


EXOTIC ORIENTAL COLLECTION! 


105 all different stamps from Borneo, Hong Kong, Malaya, 
Sarawak, Korea, Japan and many other strange countries 
of the Far East plus booklet and bargain lists. All for only 


10¢ = new approval customers 
n Stamp, J m, Dept. 317, N. Y. 
DIFFERENT Worldwide Stamps 
including Hitler Heads, 
French Colonies, rarities, unusu 25¢ 
als. Fascinating story approvals. Canada 
Stamp Company, 1907 Main St., Dept. 125, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








British Colo- 
nies 





MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE !! 


plus nice ““Ben Franklin’’ Canal Zone, Rhino & Mosquito 
stamps, Sahara, Music stamp, Ionian Isls. etc. 3¢ to approval 


buyers. FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. G, Washington (1, D. c. 


GIVEN STAMP MAGAZINE 


327 Different Stamps 25¢ 
nesia, Ne wtoun@hand, British Colonies, Vatican, 
Hitler Heads, Indian States, Animals, Airmails 
nies, rarities, unusuals. Wonderful bargain 
Stamp Company, St. Catharines 221, 








Inc aading indo 
Re Russia, 
Jeeneh Colo- 
Approvals \ ae agara 
ntario, Canad 


100 DIFFERENT JAPAN —10¢ 


packet of 100 different JAPAN— 
watives, Pictorials and High Values— 
approval applicants 
VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
11-R Northern Bivad. 


STAMP 


tc., + stampe and unused stamps, 
: en to approval service applicants sending 
‘yAtHam STAMP 00., SPRINGFIELD—4, MASS. 


[So DIFF. AUSTRALIA —10c 


Fill a whole page in your album with this giant collection 
of exciting stamps! Regular 50¢ value—only 10¢! Dandy 
approvals and lists included 
L. SAPPHIRE 

Station, New York _36, N.Y. 


ED. 

__ Box 44, Times s Square 

United Nations 1st Stamp Issue 
Considered by many to be one of World's 
Most attractive sets. Pictures U.N. Building 
Emblem, Peoples of World. Only 10¢. Ap 
provals included 

WELLES 
1246-AG, Church St. Sta., 


_ What Are nn? 





Amazing but true—a fine 
chockful of Commenx 
just 10¢ to new 


Great Neck, WN. v. 


~ COLLECTION GIVEN 


More than 
trigu none 


200 diff. fascinating, in 
ooomge. from ge 
merica, Scandinavia 


thrilled 
se postage. 

















Box N.Y.c. 8 


‘Approvals or approval sheets,’’ mea sheets with 
atalino attac hed which are made up and cont out by deal- 
ers The only obligation on the part of the recipient of 

AP prov als’’ is that the stamps must be returned promptly 
and in good condition, or paid for 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and the collector 
should detach those which he wishes to buy, then return 
the sheet with the remaining stamps in as good order as 
when received, enclosing the price of the stamps he has 
detached and, most important, his name, street, address, 
city, postal zone number, State, and the invoice number. 








NEW ‘Closer Grooved’ 78 R.P.M. RECORDS 
THIS WEEK’S 18 Hit Parade SONGS 


WITH DEAN MARTIN ano otners 


FOR 17° EACH! “srror" 


STARRING DEAN MARTIN of THE DEAN MAR- 
TIN-JERRY LEWIS TEAM and JEFF CLARK For- 
merly of the LUCKY STRIKE HIT PARADE. 
ARLENE JAMES of NBC-TV and ED SULLIVAN'S 
TOAST OF THE TOWN and famous STAN WOOD. 


AMAZING NEW 
closer together. You get de 000° inches of 
ten inch record! e... get 3 Song Parade 





puts Grooves 
grooves on 1 


D Send 78 RPM 
O Send 45 RPM 





New Improved Old Su Record 
R CSreeves - Far 





(Closer Grooved) 
DEAN MARTIN 

(Dean Martin of the Dean Martin-Jerry Lewis Team on 
eG pases you Son Parade Hits on break- resiatent 
P.M. records. Only 17¢ each song. Also on 45's 





(0 46 CHILDREN’S SONGS, Ceeenes with 
words and pictures—$2.9 


1. Twinkle, Twinkle 8. Condes — 
Little Star 9. Lazy 

2. Old King Co 10. A Tisket a Tasket 

3. Little Tommy Tucker 11. Old MacDonald 

4. Jack & Jill 12. Farmer in the Dell 

5S. Pease Porridge H 13. Baa Baa Black Sheep 

6. Where, O Where Has 14. Pop Goes the Wease 
My Little Dog Go 15. Three Blind Mice 

7.H mpty Dump: 16. Mary Had a Little Lamb 
us other most popular songs and books 


illustrations with words to the music. 








Q' 18 CHRISTMAS SONGS—$2. 98 








Stei as the Night 

2. Jing - Bells * golotp Christmas 

3. White Christmas 12. Let It Sn 

4. I'll Be Home For 13. Santa claus ts Coming 
Christmas To Tow 

5S. Silent Night 14. Frosty the man 

6. Adeste Fidelis 15. You're All | Wa 

7. Winter Wonderland for Christmas 

8. Happy Holiday 16. Silver Bel! 

9. All | Want for 17. Rudolph the Red 
Christm. Reindeer 

10. | Saw Mommy Kissing 18. Christmas Isiand 

Santa Claus 


J 

ee eT 

Send 78 RPM 

BETTER VALUES CO., Dept. 517 % 30°43 38 iibat 

318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 

O Rush the 18 Top Smash Hit Songs starring Dean 

Martin, Jeff Clark and Arlene James and a support- 

ing cast on 3 break-resistant vinyl records. I enclose 

$2.98, send postage prepaid. (I save 90¢ by, sending 
full $2. 98 payment with my order.) keep an 
six songs and ony — 12 for refund if a A en 


| 1 enclose $2 we. , 20 Hillbilly Song 
Send the 20 Co 
a) 
Oo 


ooz 


ountry Hy ane. 
Sen ~4 ne is Christmas. Songs. 
Ss 
0 tenclose $2. os. Send the 12 Square eta and Book. 
O 1 enclose $2.98. Send the 18 Collector's Songs. 
Name 


Address 





City 
Se A A A TT ETE Ci SE! eR RS UR 





\- PAYING 89¢ EACH FOR HIT PARADE RECORDS! Now! 6 


BY STARS OF RADIO, TV, STAGE AND SCREEN! 


Complete 
Hits on 1 
Standard 
Speed 78 




















Record 
4 
Q or 45's 
1 8 FOR A surprise gift worth 
$1.00 will be includ- 
ed with each order. 
0018 HIT PARADE SONGS BY - MARTIN 
& OTHERS—ONLY $2.98 
1.0 t Give My Heart To You 10. Suanoas nee 
2. Skokian 11. Hey 
3. Fanny 12. > "your Blessings 
sv ia: Shake, Rattle & 
5S. They w. H a ces jattie Roll 
81 et ee Tee eee an High And The 
+ Papa Loves Mambo 16. This Ole House 
8. Cara-Mia 17. Teach Me Tonight 
9. Hajii-Baba 18. Hold My Hai 
0 20 WRABRLY W1TS—OLY $2. 98 
1. Hep Cat Ba ©. Sparkling Brown Eyes 
2. You Can’t ll My Love i3: | way ag 
3. Place For Girls Like You 12. Go Boy, Go . 
4. This Is The Thanks | Get > Thank Jap Ber Caiting 
5. What’ch Gonna Do Now! ag oom all 
6. Don't Drop it 16. Courtin In The Rain 
7. Out Behind The Barn 17. My New Love Affair 
8. Seodatant Sweetheart, 18. One One 
yoy 19. Cry, Cr: Borting 
9. 1 Don’ ra Murt Anymore 20. ‘onk 





P20. 20 Countay HVS —OOnY $2.98 
- Just A Closer Walk 





2. Beeteieut “ate With Thee 
3. nell ~~ Rue Those 14. § Can't. t Selp What 
+ ee My ify in einai 1s. 4 Know | Wo Holds 
omorro' 
$- The Touch OF 2 God's Hand 46. eareien "ever The 
' 
2 toe oe rit, Descend 17. The Family Who Prays 
10. A Pretty Wreath For 18. Too Much Sinning 
Mother's Grave 19. Suppertime — 
11. Stormy Waters 20. The Lord Will Make 
12. Glory Land March A Way Somehow 











O18 Populer Latin Rhythm Mambo Songs $2.98 


y Ti x. oa Tito Comes an 


1. Aprieta EI P. x. Souke 

2. > Guentes EE 11. Quero No Ma 

3. Gabete 12. Besos De tha 
4. EI Campanere 13. — El Bon 

S. Tu Plato 14. mbo Nuevo York 
6. Sagueboroco is.c es Pop 

7. Esy 16. San Souci "Rumba 
8. El Mambo Hop 17. Solos Tu Y Yo 

9. Yumbabe 18. En Bolondron 











(12 SQUARE DANCES & BOOK — $2.98 


Square Dance Songs by Hap Williams and 


You get 12 
others plus Gift Book ‘‘Square Dancing'’ for $2.98 


1. mushior r 7. Chicken Reel 

2. Flop €ared Mule 8. Golden Slip 

3. Buffalo G 9. Red River Valley 

4. Oh, Susanna 10. A kansas saaeer 

5. Soldier's Joy 11. Little Brown 

6. Devil's Dream 12. Turkey in the $ raw 
PLUS BOOK: 078 RPM 0 45 RPM 


*“Square Dancing For Young And Old"’ 








(J 18 COLLECTOR’S SONGS-—$2.98 


By Snooky Lanson, Bill Lawrence, etc. $2.98 


1. Tell Me You're Mine 11. Till | Waltz Again With 
= 7 ¢ ye, Bi ~ You 

. You Belong To , 
4. Anywhere t ay oe 32. or aS Stars Get 
5. Takes Two To Tan 
6. My Baby's Coming” ome 13. Trying 
- aay of Spain 14. Even Now 

- Keep it A See 15. Glow Worm 
- oe oe te Theil ‘me, 16. Have You Heard 
10. ad Don’ t You Believe 17. Side By Side 

18. Oh Happy Day 











CHRISTMAS-STOCKING 
SURPRISE — WHOLESOME 
SUN-MAID RAISINS! 





SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for bet, 


meal 
NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED wiTH 





CELLOPHANE 





50 





USE THIS HANDY FORM TO ORDER 
AMERICAN GIRL PATTERNS 


Check pattern number and size and enclose 
correct amount (30¢ in coin) for each pattern. 


| FEATURED ON PAGE 21 

4732—One-piece dress 

SBIBIsQ NOwos~gow 

4725—Two-piece dress 

Sizes TF] 1220 140 16 [) 18 

4675—Blouses 

Szs OO OO w2OuOwo 1 
enclose $ for patterns 

checked above 


Be sure to enclose correct amount (30¢) for 
each pattern ordered (sorry, no C.O.D.’s) 
and state size. We pay postage. 


Name 


City and State _ 


(Pie ease e Indicate Zone No. _ 


MAIL TO: Lival AMERICAN GIRL 
Department 12/54 
155 East "aath St., New York 17, N. Y. 











WHERE TO BUY 
AMERICAN GIRL FASHIONS 


PRIZE PURCHASES 
THE SOPHISTICATE, PAGE 17 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hayward, Calif. 
Indiana, Pa. _. 


peters Kay’s Children’s Shop 
The Economy 


_Troutman Co. 








Nashua, New Hamp... Harkeway’s 
New Orleans, La... Maison Blanche 
Pee We ee Rosenbaum’s 
Portage, Wisc. CA tcinson’s 
i EE _.M. Martin 
_ (ES See Hudson-Belk Co. 
Sioux City, lowa _¥ ker-David 

Steubenville, Ohio _.The-Hub 
Vincennes, Ind. Gimbel-Bond Co. 
Waterbury, Conn. _.Engelman’s 


Williamsport, Pa. L. L. Stearns & Sons 


THE SISSY, PAGE 17 
Allapattah, Fla. 
Ann Arbor, Mich... 
Asheville, N. C. 
Ashland, Ky... 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Belleville, Il 


Jackson’s 

_ Kay’ s Children’s Shop 

._Bon Marché, Inc. 

Ashland Dry Goods Co., Inc 
_L. W. Robinson’s 
Fellner-Ratheim, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. Skydel’s 
oan, &. suenie Pirie Scott & Co. 
a Johnson's 


Davenport, lowa 
Seescaiebtiesnedlen Maur, Inc. 





Denver, Colo. _The May Co. 
RE SP ee eS ie Crowley's 
Se Se eta ene eee aoe Siegel's 
Edison Center, Fla... __Jackson’s 


Fort Wayne, Ind. Frank Dry Goods 


seigisigiacaealtnancaien aig Troutman Co. 


Indiana, Pa. 


Lincoln, Nebr. Gold & Co. 
Sn IR I Ss Jackson's 
Miami, Fla. Jackson's 


Pasadena, Calif. Hertel and Barnett Co. 


LITTLE MISS LUXITE, PAGE 20 


Milwaukee, Wisc. Schuster’s 
New York, N. Y. Stern Bros. 
Paris, Ky. Rye’s 





Here’s the 
GOOD LOOKS GUIDE 
You've been asking for! 


This handy guide in attractive 
notebook form will answer dozens 
of your beauty and good-grooming 
questions. Contains reprints of the 
most popular articles on: 


@ SKIN CARE © FiGure CONTROL 
e@ Make-Up Tips @ HAND CARE 
@ Hair CARE © Foot Care 


e@ WarDROBE HINTS ® COLOR HARMONY 


Send 25¢ in coin for your “Good 
Looks Guide” today. 


Good Grooming Editor 
THE AMERICAN GIRL Magazine 
155 East 44th St. Dept. H 


12/54 New York 17, New York 
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Gerald's big ears are almost like wings 
Atop his long neck they are curious things 
While he can’t speak a word, 
He can always be heard 


Give him one Baby Ruth... and he sings! 







Wi 
& 4 “= 
CURTISS | 


CURTiSS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove. Caramel Nougat. Dip candy ba, Saf-T-Pops, Fruit Drops and Mints 


~~ “Aggy oS 


- en » : Bis 
We Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write us for 53 at 
-“ complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation. 





“Theres this about Coke ... 


“It's my gift for thirst” 





Leave it to old Santa 

—he knows the importance 

of choosing Christmas presents 

to fit the occasicn. He knows 
something about refreshment, too. 
This merry world traveler cculd 
tell yeu that ice-cold Coca-Cola 
is the perfect gift for thirst 

—in Mombasa, in Rome, in Rio 


. or where you live. 





See EDDIE FISHER 
on “Coke Time” 
NBC Television 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK twice each week. 








